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However difficult it may be to define eloquence, its end is perfectly 
manifest—it is to sway men; not to please them, not to instruct, not 
to arouse in them the sentiments of justice and truth—but simply to 
sway them in accordance with the will of the speaker. This is ac- 
complished by bringing the minds of his audience, as nearly as possi- 
ble, into the same state with the orator’s, leading them to think as he 
thinks or pretends to think, to feel as he feels or affects to feel, in 
short, to adopt the conclusions which he himself either honestly or de- 
signedly maintains at the time. The facilities to such a result must be 
sought in three sources—the only sources of true eloquence—“ in the 
man, the subject, and inthe occasion ” But as we propose to consider 
the eloquence of a definite era, rather than investigate its nature in 
general, it is proper that particular attention should be given to the in- 
fluence of the occasion. 

In ordinary periods, while human affairs wore a busy but every-day 
aspect, we have recognized the usual exercise of eloquence under the 
two forms of logic and address based on mingled argument and feeling ; 
no third kind, springing from mere passion, has ever appeared worthy 
of the name. ‘The power of the logician is undoubted. As he forges his 
solid chain of reasoning with the successive links of luminous state- 
ment and rigid induction, severe analysis and ingenious synthesis, all 
conflicting errors must vanish from the honest mind. It is, certainly, 
to the credit of civilization, that there is no want of this special elo- 
quence of the intellect at the bar and on the judicial bench, in the sen- 
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ate and the pulpit—and still more to the honor of human nature, that 
its power, in its appropriate province, is irresistible. But there are, 
even in the most ordinary times, questions of infinitely bigher moment 
than those strictly pertaining to legal constructions, policy and creeds 
—questions addressing themselves not to any one faculty alone, but 
laying hold of the whole man. But so buried and corrupted are the 

eneral mass with low cares and lower desires, so intent on their own 
interests, so circumscribed in their sympathies, that these finer and 
spiritual claims pass by them “ as the idle wind” which they “ regard 
not.” Not so with the true orator. He is at once aroused and kindled, 
and with these sensations, receives the potent injunction to arouse and 
kindle others. ‘This is his mission, and in its prosecution, he lays un- 
der tribute every power of his nature. He invades the mystic realms 
of the heart, as well as traverses the field of argument. He rolls logic 
upon passion, description upon sentiment, entreaty upon invective, ull 
the awakened hearer rises to the full magnitude of the theme. 

It is from efforts like these that truth is ever spreading its enlighten. 
ing sway among men, that reforms from time to time spring up with 
revivilying energy, that the grand progress of society executes its grad- 
val and secure advances. ‘Their power, then, in the aggregate, is in- 
calculable, since it is commensurate with the vast object to be attained 
—the development of humanity. 

But a moment's attentive observation only is sufficient to show us 
that these triumphant results are due, not so much to the compulsive 
power of the eloquence which advocates them, as to their own obvious 
adaptation to the interests and requirements of man. ‘They need only 
to be presented with full distinctness, when the good sense and the 
good feelings, which happily can never be trampled out of the human 
bosom, slowly welcome and adopt them. Consider these displays of 
eloquence, as they appear in ordinary times, Visit the ablest legisla- 
tive body ;—you recognize a division upon some question vitally affect- 
ing the well-being and happiness of community—upon one side, you 
observe the force of long established law, custom and the general opin- 
ion of men—on the other, a band of eloquent advocates who throw 
around indisputable facts the clearest logic and the noblest sentiments. 
An unprejudiced observer, you await with eagerness the expected re- 
sult. The issue is told, and in it are no traces of those eloquent plead- 
ings—two or three, perhaps, have changed their opinions, but the mea- 
sure is lost. Yet year after year, the public mind is plied at every 
point, the truth gradually makes its way over prejudice and ignorance, 
and ultimate success is certain. ‘Thus slowly was the abolition of the 
slave trade accomplished in Great Britain, though Wilberforce, Pitt 
and Fox gave their combined energies to the cause. Again, approach 
another field, the noblest field of eloquence. Listen to the earnest an- 
nunciation of those truths which carry man forward into other worlds, 
exalting every moment into awful significance, making every act the 
hinge of an eternal destiny. What coldness, what indifference is en- 
ved upon the features of the audience !—some awakened listener is 

D, perhaps, into solemn meditation, but the majority rise only ‘ 
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suflicient warmth, to commend, on their homeward way, the eloquence 
of their preacher ! 

Now these, surely, are not what we have been taught to call the tri- 
umphs of the orator—this is not the resistless power of that divine art 
wich, by universal consent, is ranked the highest manifestation of ge- 
nus Where are those tones which have entranced listening thousands, 
and led hostile hearts captive to one imperious will ! Where those 
thunderings that have convulsed the depths of society —those light- 
ninys that have scathed and tumbled the loftiest fabrics of human pow- 
er! We have not witnessed them—they are not of ourtime. To 
great revolutions we insensibly turn for an answer to these questions. 
‘To them and to the men who guided them, the inquiring student car- 
ries his thoughts with something of that awe with which the Jew re- 
verts to Sinai and the fearless Law-giver. 

Since all testimony is unanimous in ascribing preeminent force 
to the eloquence of revolutions, it may be well to consider the fa- 
cilities Which such crises contribute to a result utterly unapproached 
in quiet eras, We shall notice their individual operations and the fruits 
of their combined agencies. 

As we have before intimated, the speaker's sway over his audience 
results from bringing their minds into unison with his own. This 
common sympathy is the very platiorm on which alone he can hope to 
move them, But this mere introductory achievement must, in general, 
constitute nearly his whole labor. When, from a state of lethargy and 
indifference, he has gradually raised his audience to this point, he can 
do but litte more—he must trust totheirown awakened convictions to 
work out, by farther inquiry and constant reflections, the particular 
conclusions to which he has arrived. But far from all this is the oc- 
casion in which the revolutionary orator is called to act. Here, in the 
ceaseless whirl of events, no place is found for stagnant lethargy and 
indifference. When the barriers of society are broken up and all the 
elements of agitation and alarm are abrocd, then, certainly, no toilsome 
art of the orator is needed to arouse the feelings. On every hand, 
there are causes to startle all the faculties of the soul into tense and 
vigorous life—the past with i's galling recollections, the present with 
its hourly shifting aspect, the future, a world of uncertainty, hope and 
fear. It is in these emergencies of painful eagerness, while the mass 
ol common intellect is groping this way and that, like a blinded grant 
—while the memory of accumulated wrongs is dashing its burning tide 
through the nation’s veins, and its great palpitating heart is aching for 
very utterance—that the orator comes forward to direct, to enlighten, to 
evoke the passion of the multitude and give ita language. Such were 
the scenes into which the gigantic genius of Mirabeau threw itself with 
undoubting confidence. Says an animated writer:—‘ One hundred 
thousand citizens filled the 'Tuilleries, the Place Vendéme, the streets 
adjacent, and copied bulletins were passed from hand to hand, cireu- 
lated, thrown among the crowd, containing the occurrences of each 
moment of the debate.” ‘To this, let there be added the consciousness, 
in the mind of the orator, that all this commotion is not of an epheme- 
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ral nature, to pass away in a span and leave no consequences behind, 
but that its influence reaches through continents and through genera. 
tions, destined to produce effects when the nation that gave it bein 
shall have become unknown, and nothing in the occasion seems wan. 
ing to call out the noblest exhibitions of oratory. 

But all this chaos of action and feeling would be “ without form and 
vqid,” as far as any definite effects are concerned, were there not some 
controlling spirits to “ move upon the face of the waters” and out of the 
confusion to bring order, concentration and an aim. As true as it is 
that Demosthenes was an orator before he heard Callistratus, and 
Cicero betvure he listened to the rulers of the Forum, yet events alone 
can arouse and develop the native powers; in this sense, revolutions 
create orators. Eloquent men, in fact, constitute as much their pecu- 
liarity, their invariable concomitants, as excited feelings themselves, 
But let us look at the necessary structure of one of these minds, that 
spring, like Aphrodite, in beautiful maturity from the waves of popular 
strife, maddened by the mutilated members of power dethroned. 

He who sets out with the design of dealing with the passions of a na- 
tion, of controlling as well as kindling them, must himself be endowed 
with unusual passion, or he cannot understand his work. ‘The separation 
between genius and the common mind, has been said to be almost com- 
plete ; but it cannot exceed that between intellect and passion. No 
unassisted exertion of the mind can comprehend the most ordinary 
workings of the heart. It is only, then, by a glowing sympathy with 
every feeling of the popular breast, that the orator can wield an infu- 
ence. He must know the word that can inflame the whole man—the 
allusion that transports—the hint that appalls. He must, in short, em- 
body the excitement of the crisis. But it will at once be seen that 
this passion must be accompanied by a mastering intellect—else, un- 
timely and excessive fuel only would be added to consuming flames. 
Every impulse must be subjected to a powerful intellect, or it cannot be 
kept within necessary bounds—to a practical intellect, or from leading 
to barren results, all popular sway is soon lost, for at such times, the 
people, assuredly, mean something and are looking towards a cunsum- 
mation—to an intellect cool and collected, since the act of a moment 
in revolutions is often decisive and cannot be recalled or amended. 
Hence, what often appears to us in the eloquence of revolutions to be 
mere passions, is, properly, the calmest, surest induction of logic. 
Thus the bold announcement of Patrick Henry, “ We must fight!” 
which fell with the power of inspiration upon the assembly, and aroused 
the whole land like the tones of a trumpet, was the deliberate conclu- 
sion of a cautious mind, based upon years of attentive observation and 
mature reflection, With this rare combination of intellect and passion, 
it matters little what other qualifications the orator may have ; he may 
hold a lofty station, provided he forgets it in the greater office of a ser- 
vant to humanity—he may possess extensive learning, provided the 
forge and anvil be concealed and the thunderbolt only shown; but 
without this all others are useless. 


But the most intense excitement and the rarest talents would fail to 
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achieve anything truly great or permanent without an adequate subject. 
Whether, indeed, it is supposable that there can be a conjunction of 
the two former without the presence of the latter, we cannot say,— 
such, certainly, has never been the fact. Men are too quiet, too con- 
tented with their lot, ever to enter into vast and dangerous projects, like 
that of throwing off an existing government, till driven and goaded on by 
real and distressing wrongs. If their oppressions are not intolerable, 
or else rapidly increasing, they choose rather to bear them in silence, 
than to suffer the inconveniences which the mildest revolutions never 
fail to bring. But how happens it that the orator is ever wedded to 
the popular side? Because the power that has hitherto successfully 
tyrannized, has nothing to advocate but force, which speaks for itself— 
scorns to use entreaty which wears the appearance of compromising 
its superiority—and contemptuously refers every argument to the de- 
cision of the bayonet. ‘To the orator, then, not only from his own in- 
stincts, but from the necessary influences of the occasion, belong the 
noblest subjects which the mind can discuss or the heart embrace. 
His is the task of giving utterance to innocence outraged and persecu- 
ted—to the claims of manly independence to think and act for itself— 
to that love of justice which ever bewails the evils of oppression—to 
indignant patriotism, whose words, says Percival, 


“ Are few, but deep and solemn ; and they break 
Fresh from the fount of feeling, and are full 
Of all that passion, which, on Carmel, fired 
The holy prophet, when his lips were coals.” 


Liberty and philanthropy, knowledge and Christianity, are all alike in- 


terested in his labors and his success—not as these things affect his 
country and contemporaries alone, but as objects which are ever and 
everywhere destined to meet the requirements of progressive man, and, 
ultimately, to enjoy, through human means divinely blessed, an univer- 
sal triumph. 

From these considerations, which are gathered from every revolution- 
ary period of any magnitude, we might easily conclude the quality of 
its oratory. And those specimens that have come down to us, equal 
our most favorable conclusions. We do not, let it be confessed, find in 
them the elaborate arrangement, the finished elegance, the faultless or- 
naments, that distinguish the best orations of peaceful times ; 


“ For he whom Heaven 
Hath called to be the awakener of a land, 
Should have his soul's affections all absorbed 
In that majestic purpose, and press on 
To its fulfillinent, as a mountain-born 
And mighty stream, with all its vaseal-rills, 
Sweeps proudly to the ocean, pausing not 
To dally with the flowers.” 


On the contrary, we meet with abrupt and broken sentences—trains 
of thought, apparently but half finished—uncouth comparisons and strain- 
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ed metaphors. Yet, amid all these imperfections, there are words fork. 
ed with fiery power, words that breathe with deathless meaning, words 
that go straight to the heart and ever live as the mottos of nations. 
Nor are there always wanting the choicest gems of composition, which 
mere labor and art could never attain. For these passions of our fall- 
en nature, which seem but the ministers of ruin, are, when exalted in 
a glorious cause, the unequalled architects of beauty ; even as the 


“*—— greatest monuments of fame 
And strength and art are easily out-done 
By spirits reprobate” — 


from whose hands a structure fairer than anything earthly 
“ Rose like an exhalation”—. 


It cannot be denied—since we are incapable of appreciating all the 
circumstances amid which these efforts were pronounced—that we 
often find ourselves wondering at the effects which they are said to 
have produced. ‘They appear simple, often, even common-place. But 
this examination of itself is inadequate to a decision ; the causes we 
have seen to be of sufficient magnitude to produce the greatest effects 
—those effects are evident to the world. 

As regards the revolutions in which they were put forth, they ope- 
rated, not only to inflame those energies that were glowing apart in in- 
dividual bosoms, but to unite, concentrate them, and give them a direc- 
tion to practical ends. They cheered the sinking hopes of patriotism 
in the darkest hour—they placed a healthful control upon accustomed 
liberty. 

By virtue of that never-fading interest which the story of revolutions 
excites in all, the mission of such an orator rises to almost unrivalled 
grandeur and importance. Over his life and words, thousands in every 
age, and those too, who are fitted to exercise the greatest influence, 
pore with unfailing delight. ‘They treasure up his maxims—they catch 
his spirit—they imitate his example. Unlike the many who strive for 
fame, he needs not the prestige of success. His cause—though still 
at stake on the twin battle-fields of Individual Man and Society—must 
goon, and with it his renown. Though he fall early in the contest, 
before he has heard the first notes of freedom’s victory, he goes down 
with unfaltering hopes—even then, a consolation sustains his spirit as 
noble as that so sublimely expressed by the dying Epaminondas: “1 
leave behind me two immortal daughters, Leuctra and Mantinea !” 
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THE BIBLE. 
BY HENRY M. HASKELL, DOVER, Ht. 


A vook has come down to us, distinguished alike for its antiquity, 
its literary excellency and its moral teachings. It originated in some 
remote age in the past, was once almost hid in obscurity, and confined 
to a narrow sphere, but that sphere has been widening, ull in its 
greatness it begins to be proportionate to its value. ‘That book is the 
Bible. 

It is placed in our hands in childhood, and is the last that is looked 
upon by declining old age. Considered as a literary work, it surpass- 
es all other writings of antiquity, and stands forth in unrivaled pre- 
eminence. But the consideration, that we of the present generation 
have been witnesses of the sublime spectacle of its becoming a monu- 
ment of literature upon which the sun never sets, greatly heightens 
our interest in it. We seem to be living in an age when it is acquir- 
ing new glory. If, then, we lay aside all the evidences of its divine 
origin, the number of its copies and the extent to which it is now read, 
are enough to fix our attention upon it. And while the greatness of 
the subject itself would intimidate us, this interest will not suffer us to 
let it pass without consideration, 1 shall attempt nothing like a full 
investigation of what would require volumes, but content myself with 
afew remarks upon its origin, authors, character, object, and final 
destiny. 

More justly does it deserve to be called a monument of the early 
ages,than any other work. In its origin it runs far beyond the days 
of Homer, and presents to us a picture of what was to him the ancient 
world. It is not the creation of one man, but the accumulated writings 
of many. Not the product of one generation, but running through 
many centuries. It dates its beginning almost at the origin of nations, 
and emanated from nearly the same point which was the centre of 
the human race. 

But who were its authors ? 

In speaking of them, it is worthy of observation that the variety of 
their acquirements and the cultivation of their minds are lost sight of 
behind the greatness and majesty of the truths which they utter. To 
many they seem only wise teachers, when in truth some of them at 
least unite the loftiest sublimity of the poet, and the profoundest knowl- 
edye of the scholar ; are imbued with all the learning of the preceding 
ages, and gifted with minds to grasp and mould all into one symmet- 
rical whole, and stamp that whole with the marks of their power. 
They lived not in the ideal, dreamy worlds of blind philosophy, nor 
yet under the misty darkness of superstition. ‘Truth they set as the 
sun in their intellectual heavens, and in obedience to its laws, all the 
old discordant elements assumed their proper sphere and revolved in 


harmony. ‘They bound together their accumulated fragments of 
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knowledge by a mysterious bond, and then into that bond they breathed, 
from their own glowing belief of the truths which they uttered, the 
elements of life. 

From the pastures of the shepherd, from the brooks of the plain, 
from the sands of the desert, from the troubled waters of the sea, and 
from the mountains of oak and cedar, they collected materials, and 
from them reared fabrics of glory and beauty which have only grown 
brighter by the lapse of ages. While they show all that universality 
which marks the highest intellect, they are still more transcendant for 
their unity—unity in object and unity in plan. Though delighting in 
variety of illustration, and ever ready to drink from the fountains of 
nature, they make all unite in setting forth more clearly that unity, 
So strong and er is it, and so uniformly set before the mind, 
that it seems as if they delighted in bringing the gems of every age 
and making them contribute to its splendor. 

They felt that the resources of nature were not too vast to be 
brought under the assimilating power of that unity. Nature every- 
where proclaims unity. They ask us to hear it. They felt them- 
selves the harmony of nature’s voice, surrendered themselves to its 
enchantments and gave us their echo. 'The whole world was the field 
from which they gathered richness. All nature their Parnassus. 
Their writings remind us of the roar of the forest, which melts all 
sounds into one. ‘They make the stars that glitter in the firmament, 
and the worm that glows at our feet, utter the same truth. The man 
that builds his house upon a rock, and he who builds upon the sand ; 
the king going forth to battle, and the potter moulding the clay ; the 
archangel flying through the heavens, and the humble flower that 
blooms unseen, all speak in harmony. ‘The universe which is unlim- 
ited in diversity and variety of parts, yet one in action, is made to 
yield its tribute to one object. 

It owes nothing to the fame of its authors. It is not because it con- 
tains the opinions of great men that it is valued, but the grandeur and 
purity of its teachings, that give it power. Man, after a toilsome search, 
among the philosophy of the most gifted minds of every age, for the 
chief good, loves to cling to this as the nearest approach to perfection. 
Its character then claims our attention. 

Composed of the writings of men from every rank, and embracing 
an equal variety in style, it is adapted to every class. A book of 
light, it will not fall before enlightened civilization. While its 
principles are immovable, they are not opposed to onward movement 
in human society. Although written in times comparatively dark, it 
rejects not the idea of improvement. If it dates its origin far in the 
past, in its character, it looks forward to, and foreshadows a perfec- 
oe. though not yet attained, is still to be the glory of the 
world. 

It is not a book of forms. These become old and are laid aside. 
It inculcates principles which everywhere bear marks of far-reaching 
intelligence. Its spirit is that of freedom. Even now, when the 
world is waking up to this great idea, we can look forward to a free- 
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dom nobler than the nations have yet attained, the freedom which this 
book presents. It establishes its throne, places upon it its king, but 
owns only a voluntary allegiance. 

It is not a collection of dogmas to which we are compelled to as- 
sent, but a declaration of the spirit of divinity, which beams on its pa- 
ges and illumines the path to moral perfection. It inculcates harmony 
among men. It would break down all earthly, clay-built barriers, 
which now separate men from one another, make all wear the same 
character, and then gather all into one holy communion. It speaks to 
all the language of universal love and universal justice. In it the 
rights of all beings are held sacred. There is none so obscure as to 
suffer wrong without hearing words of condemnation pronounced upon 
the wrong-doer. “ Impartial, uncompromising, fearless, it screens no 
favorites, is dazzled by no power, spreads its shield over the weakest, 
summons the mightiest to its bar, and speaks to the conscience in 
tunes under which the mightiest have quailed.” 

It may be said to comprehend all subjects. In it are intimations of 
great laws, which it has been the boast of modern science to unfold. 
Moral Philosophy and physical science are joined together. The 
principles of all law are there contained ; the fundamental elements 
of national prosperity are there pointed out ; instructions too, both for 
ruler and people, by which each can contribute to the happiness of 
the other. “ But,” says Robert Boyle, “ I use the Bible as a match- 
less ‘Temple, where I delight to contemplate the beauty, the symme- 
try, and the magnificence of the structure.” Let us turn then to some 
of its beauties. 

Its poetry first claims our attention. As | approach it I almost 
shrink from the transcendant sublimity in which it is enveloped. 
Here it seems as if Divinity were breathing out its own nature. We 
are so far below it that its cold exterior is all that we can feel. Were 
we to inhale its warm gushings as it comes glowing from the heart, it 
would be too much for human nature. 

‘True poetry is the expression of the loftiest feelings of the heart of 
man. It is the outgushing of thought, glowing with all the intensity 
of feeling. It is emotion gifted with life and form ; the embodiment 
of those aspirations of the soul for something more lofty, purer, and 
lovelier than the scenes which the world presents. Its tendency is 
to raise and elevate ; to lift the mind above the chill, damp, deadly 
vapors which hang around the ordinary road of human life, into purer 
regions, where it can roam creation in innocency, breathe the life-giv- 
ing air of perennial sweetness, drink in the uncontaminated waters of 
immortal vigor, and plume its wings for a heavenward flight. It 
ennobles all the attributes of the soul. Under its influence it rises, 
expands, brightens, and more nearly reflects the image of its Creator. 
The grosser passions, though in its abuse they have been fed, flee be- 
fore its legitimate influence. Under its almost creative power, sensu- 
alism and excess present an aspect so horrid, that we involuntarily 
shrink from their repulsive nature. It reveals the desires and long- 
ings of the soul, portrays its joys, echoes its lamentations, and re- 
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cords the struggles and emotions which it undergoes. — It purifies and 
strengthens the affections, and by its soft and benign influence makes 
the will its subject. ‘The external universe also feels its power, |r 
imparts new beauty to surrounding objects, and clothes nature jy 
brighter colors, reveals new charms, and gives them a double exist. 
ence. Nor does it present nature merely as stationary, but gives it 
life, and makes it pass before us and repeat its wondrous changes, [1 
links together elements of beauty, and delights to endow them with 
life and perpetuity. . 

All these qualities does the poetry of the Bible possess, and in the 
highest degree. When we rise to it we must breathe sublimity itself, 
for that is its only atmosphere. We must forget for a time that we 
are mortal and exist in spirit. Then only can we follow the flight of 
the sacred poets. With soul raised above the gross, material objects 
of earth, and fixed on the invisible essence of purity, they rise invol- 
untarily, or rather are drawn upward by a sweet attraction, as though 
that were their native element. No flight is too high for them to a. 
tempt, no subject too grand for them to contemplate. The grandeur 
and sublimity of their subject only kindles a brighter flame, and in- 
spires them with new vigor for a higher flight. We see them bold! 
soaring up to the portals of heaven. But they a | not here. They 
raise “the everlasting doors” of the temple of God, people its bright 
mansions with beings worthy of a paradise, crown them with joys fit 
only for their exalted nature, call forth from them songs which ring 
through the celestial arches, and make their king the embodiment of 
infinite perfection. ‘Though this is beyond the conception of mortals, 
they shrink not from attempting to approach it. ‘Though we cannot 
see God himself, yet we can look upon the clouds and thick darkness 
which veil his majesty. 

Heaven and heaven’s King have a sublime harmony, and their 
grandeur and awfulness increase, the more clearly they are set before 
us. The intensity of the light of heaven yields only to that of the 
soul from which it emanates. The cherubim that sit on each side of 
the throne, point to the greatness of Him who occupies it. We see 
seraphs bowing before Him. We see the river of life watering for- 
ever the tree whose fruit is their food. But still greater majesty en- 
compasses God when He appears in wrath, charioted on the whirl- 
wind ; when His “ voice is hailstones and coals of fire,” and “ at the 
blast of His nostrils the foundations of the hills are shaken.” We 
follow His enemies as He pursues them with his glittering sword, and 
see them plunge into a “ bottomless pit,” from which the smoke of 
their torment rises forever. 

Hell, too, has its king; a monster, combining the powers of an 
archangel and the spirit of a demon. We see him with lineaments 
distorted, presenting at once defiance, hate, and despair, seated on his 
infernal throne, in the midst of a cavern without bottom, walled with 
eternal darkness, whose vaulted roof ever echoes back shrieks and 
groans mingled with bitter blasphemous curses. We see him moving 
with malignant spirit to his accursed task ; sending forth from the 
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dark abyss which is his realm, savage fiends who wander in endless 
crowds, ready to mingle the poison of death and make new victims. 
We hear the hideous clamor of maniac rage and agony tearing the 
walls of the infernal prison-house throughout the slow, unnumbered 
years of eternity. But my limits forbid me to follow them farther ; 
and [need not. Enough has been already seen to show what was 
the power and grandeur of the intellect and imagination of those au- 
thors who contributed to the poetry of the Bible. 

| turn now to another and more pleasing character which they pre- 
sent. | refer to the tenderness and sensibility which breathes in se 
many passages. 

The spirit bowed down with disappointment, and sorrowing under 
the wounds of blasted hope, can there find words of sympathy. There 
can the out-gushings of happiness find aresponse. ‘There is the voice 
of gentleness, pouring forth the living sensibilities of the soul, kindling 
generous emotion, and giving energy and power to the softer and finer 
feelings of our nature. What more touching than the elegiac lamenta- 
tiuns of Israel's king, as he sings, 


“© Jonathan! slain on thy own mountains ! 
I am grieved for thee, O Jonathan, my brother. 
Very dear to me wast thou ;— 
Wonderful was thy love to me, 

Surpassing the love of women.” 


Again we hear him breaking out in the most impassioned strain over 
the lovely, but unfortunate Absalom; and as the “ weeping prophet” 
mourns over the afflictions of his people, we see melodious wo mingling 
in harmonious symphony with every line. 

‘The Bible is equally remarkable in its historical character. It is 
the very commencement of human history. It comprehends God and 
man, heaven, earth, and hell—begins in eternity past and runs forward 
to eternity future. It glances back beyond the limits of time, and tells 
of a mysterious communion between the Father and Son before the 
world was—touches at the morn of creation, and seems almost to 
long the harmony of the song which the morning stars sang together. 
lt plunges beneath the waters of a deluge and gives us the groans of 
adrowning world—then sets before us the man who floated on the 
billows of that flood as the second futher of the human race. De- 
scending from these great works of the Creator, it gives us a record of 
individual men and of nations. Here a wonderful series of events is 
made to pass before us. We see an obscure man leaving the land of 
his nativity, and becoming the father of a mighty nation ; that nation 
appears before us in bondage. A child is born, and under the edict of 
al oppressor is cast into the waters of the Nile; but instead of de- 
stroying him, they bear him to a throne, Again, we see that mighty 
nation with this man at its head, wandering through the wilderness, 
from the land of its possessor. As they approach the sea, its waters 
part before them, and as they close upon their pursuers, we hear their 
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shouts of triumph and deliverance, swelling above the roar of the 
waters. As they follow the moving pillars of cloud and fire, food falls 
from heaven and water gushes from the rock for their support. As 
they encamp around the mountain of the desert, lightnings gleam from 
the cloud that hangs on its summit, thunders rock its foundations, and 
its smoke ascends towards heaven as God comes down upon it in fire. 
And now, he who once floated helplessly on the Nile, comes down 
from forty days’ communion with God, bearing tablets of stone written 
with the law of eternity. 

The murmurings, conflicts, judgments and long wanderings of this 
wonderful nation are made to pass before us, till we again see them assem- 
bled on the plains of Moab, around another mountain. Again, and for the 
last time, we see that same man ascend that mountain, to view the land of 
promise, a land which he had spent his life to reach, and lie down and 
die. How simple and yet how vivid is the narration of these wonders 
—easy, yet bold and striking, alike fit to describe the movements of 
the universe and to delineate the emotions of the soul! It portrays the 
stern countenance of despotism when triumphant. But as the cities 
of Canaan fall, we see the change which comes over it. It paints the 
eye kindled for war, and the pale brow of its unhappy victims. We 
see in its descriptions courage beaming on the countenance and the 
heart made the abode of fear. We see tyrants, assuming the power of 
God, brought to feel that they are men. One relates, in simple words, 
the story of a Hebrew girl, gleaning after the reapers ; another records 
the reign of kings, the storming of cities, the triumphs of armies, and 
the destruction of whole nativns. 

If we turn to prophecy, which, if I may be allowed the expression, 
may be styled a history of the future, we find the same comprehen- 
siveness—the same greatness of intellect is manifest. It embraces 
both natural and civil events—the destiny of individuals and nations, 
some of which have met their fulfillment, and some still look forward 
to the future. But there is one to which all the rest yield their tribute 
—one which is the grandest of all, which comprehends all, that which 
relates to the final destiny of the world and of the human race. It 
follows man as he moves forward over the ruins of one system of error 
and another, till he at last sits down in the full splendors of triumphant 
truth. A brighter day is to dawn upon the world. It is to exist for a 
time in the splendors of that day, and then give place to another morn, 
a dawn which shall be followed only by an endless day. As I have 
before said, it runs on into eternity future. It is a revelation of human 
immortality. It tells us that the earth is to pass away to primeval 
nothingness, but that the human mind is to become exalted and to live 
forever; that to acquire such a character as shall fit it for the enjoy- 
_ of this higher sphere, is the object for which it is an inhabitant of 
earth. 

One more feature in its character demands our attention Let us 
then look at it as a book of instruction and wisdom, in which aspect it 
is most important. 


The human mind needs instruction. It needs to have the prison 
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walls which naturally surround it taken away, that it may have unre- 
strained action, vigor and growth. It is formed for expansion, and the 
universe in which it moves is unlimited. But it needs an impulse, a 
power not its own, to burst through its native darkness. This comes 
to it in the teaching of the Bible. They are all in harmony with na- 
ture. They give the mind a consciousness of its own power and in- 
terpret nature. They give to it a light by which it radiates its own 
teachings. ‘The light which they carry with them into the dark recess- 
es of the human heart, and by which they lay open its deformities, is 
that of celestial goodness. nl hough they sometimes seem clothed in 
severity, yet they always speak in compassion. If we weep over the 
errors which they disclose, our teurs of sorrow are mingled with those 
of pleasure, at the mildness of the light that reveals them. They show 
a wisdom, to which thé sublimest intellect can hardly attain, that of 
being ut once severe and mild, indulgent and unbending While they 
apply a rigorous and unvarying standard to the actions of men, they 
make merciful allowances for innocent infirmities. They speak of 
vice in tones of unrelenting severity, boldly assert the majesty of vir- 
tue and uprightness, and point to moral perfection as the only source of 
happiness. ‘They reveal to the mind its own nature, and yive it free 
communication with the works of God, and with God himself. ‘They 
show man how to throw off the curse which blights his energies, and 
walk unconstrained in the pure air and cheerful light of heaven. 

Their grand object is to point out to him his relations, and the duties 
that attend them; to set forth God as the ruler, man as his subject. 
God and man the actors, the world the scene ; God accomplishing a 
plan of redemption, man a race to be redeemed. 

Such is the book which we call the Bible. It came forth from the 
midst of Paganism, but was not its offspring. It came in apparent 
weakness, but it received a life which was never to be destroyed. 

Jerusalem, the holy city, fell; but the flames that consumed it, play- 
ed harmlessly among the leaves of this book. Nero whet his sword 
against its supporters, but their blood could not blot it out. ‘Ten times 
from a blood-encircled throne were hurled the firebrands of death, but 
the glowing cinders of their victims only shed a brighter light upon it. 
They could not consume it. France, wreaking in the blood of her 
slaughtered thousands, kindled her bonfires and hurled it into their 
flames ; then reared the guillotine for those who should dare pluck it 
out: but it was not consumed. ‘The flames bore it upward, and it was 
wafted to other lands and scattered among the nations. Schools of 
Philosophy sprung up and disappeared before it, but this continued. In 
vain did Pagan Philosophers roll up their heaven-polluting cloud of 
error, and send forth from it their poisoned shafts. ‘The thunders of 
Popes burst upon it, but they were harmless. ‘The chains and fetters 
of Catholicism could not bind it. Dungeons could not confine it. The 
tiger-tooth of infidelity could not pierce it. ‘The sword of discord could 
not tear it asunder. if still lives. ‘The world has often been called to 
witness the blood of its advocates, and to listen to the triumphs of its 
enemies. But these triumphs were but clouds passing over the serene 
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and everlasting heavens. Men of power, through bigotry or passion, 
have decreed its destruction, but silently and irresistibly has their pow- 
er passed away. And now a voice comes to us from the tomb of the 
Son of Man, from the graves of the martyrs who have died for its sake, 
~ from the humiliation of its enemies, from their prostrate power and 
baffled efforts to subdue it, and from the spirit of the present age, telling 
us that it has a destiny to accomplish in the world. Error, superstition 
and false philosophy must pass away. Truth is eternal and immuta- 
ble ; and truth is the essence of this book. 

We can do much in giving it to the world. We have a power 
mightier than the armies of Islam, mightier than the decrees of kings ; 
the power of truth struggling to find a home in the breast of man, the 

wer of unwavering principle, of right, of philanthropy and love. We 
~ a power that moves side by side with civitization, which ever goes 
forward and draws civilization along with it. It becomes us then to 
give it an onward impulse by our efforts. But whether we will or not, 
it will do its work in the world. It will rise till it shall become the 
universal law of man and will live on. ‘Then, when its complete work 
in the world shall have been accomplished, a countless host of those 
who have here striven to penetrate its mysteries, unfathomable to man, 
shall delight, forever, to contemplate the sublime truths and principles 
which it contains. 
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POPULAR PREJUDICES. 


BY HORACE HOLLISTER, SALISBURY, CONN. 


Reason is the great arbiter of truth. All truth, however originated, 
or at least all its evidences, must abide the decision of this tribunal, 
from which there is no appeal. But reason, however worthy of this 
high prerogative, is not always infallible. ‘To make it a safe ground 
of reliance, it must be sound by nature, and disciplined by education. 
The world, however, is full of opinions, which, though they are the 
offspring of error, and are essentially wrong, are defended and main- 
tained with a zeal as ardent as it is unreasonable. If we carefully 
examine the character of any man whatever, the facts from which he 
derives his principles, and the motives which govern his actions, we 
shall find, not unfrequently, but little truth, oe always somewhat of 
extravagance, nay, even of madness,* in his mental constitution. ‘The 
minds of men, with very few exceptions, are unequal to the task of 
tracing all that comes before them as truth to its sources ; partly from 
the nature of things, partly from their number and magnitude. Judg- 


* Locke, Book 2, chap. 33. 
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ments, oe. from the necessity of the case, are often formed from 
imperfect data, or from doubtful authority, or from a mere guess. 

Prejudices may serve as a general name for this class of judgments. 
They are judgments before proof, foregone conclusions, notions which 
stand in the place of the just deductions of reason. 

If we consider that most of the truths which come up are founded 
upon many facts, others on facts and principles removed from the cog- 
nizance of common minds ; and that very few have their own evidence 
accompanying them—we cannot fail to see that prejudices must have a 
prominent place in the practical thinking nature, aud must have a great 
influence upon character and actions. 

Sincerity, credulity, incapacity, antipathies whether natural or ac- 
quired, sympathy, imperfect or improper association of ideas, and a 
host of other causes, immediate and remote, originate and strengthen 
these prejudices. They come, we know not how; we fall into them 
naturally, and they seem to cause a sort of judicial blindness, so that 
men cannot see the truth. When once established, they carry with 
them all the authority of intuition, or of an infallible instinct. We 
believe, because we know we are right, and we know we are right, 
because our thoughts on the particular subject before us have always 
run in the same channel, and it seems unnatural to turn them from their 
course. 

Any idea, when once established in a post of influence, naturally 
gains strength, and spreads, until it becomes a fixed principle and rule 
of action—a part of the very nature which it pervades, and requiring, 
in order to its eradication, a sundering, as it were, of nature's own in- 
separable ties. 

When Proculus proclaimed to the fearful fathers, as a message from 
the deified Romulus—“ It is the will of the Gods that the Romans 
shall be masters of the world, and that no human power shall be able 
to resist the progress of their arms,”* he not only inspired them with 
a confidence for their present security, but also gave an impulse to that 
dauntless bravery, and that unwavering firmness, which sustained the 
Romans under the most direful calamities, which withstood the Cartha- 
ginian and the Gaul, which bore the Roman Eagles in triumph over a 
world, and made Rome herself its capital. 

A belief in a fixed fate was a part of the creed of the followers of 
Mahomet. ‘This was to them a perpetual pledge of success, and has 
made the idol and the Cross confess a rival in the crescent. ‘Thus we 
see that prejudice is progressive, whatever may be its foundation and 
its peculiarities. 

It is by reason of this fact, that we yield preeminence to that genius 
which discovers and asserts truth repugnant to opinions sanctioned by 
time and custom, over that which follows in the path of truth, already 
pointed out and entered upon. ‘The latter may merit all the praise of 
genius ; to the former we not only award this glory, but also that of 


* Livy, Lib. 1, sec. 16. 
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thé highest heroism. We applaud Luther not only Lec he was 
the champion of truth, but also because he rescued it from the clutches 
of predominant authority, and in spite of the prescriptions which sanc- 
tified Papal abuses, and of the bitterness of interested foes, he dared 
to write, speak, and act the truth, confident of ultimate success, and 
fearless of present consequences. Galileo is immortalized, because 
he reached and revealed the truth, although the errors which he ex- 
posed were fortified by time, by the highest scientific authority, by 
universal belief, by political power and by a spiritual inquisition. His 
is a bold spirit which dares to think against such overwhelming influ- 
ences—and what are these influences but prejudices, and systems 
founded upon, and built up of, these prejudices ? 

It is this very characteristic just pointed out, which is one of the 
most essential elements of greatness. Men are great, in that they rise 
above the prejudices which age, country, and existing systems have 
made the measure of common minds. Where others stop, as the ulti- 
mate goal of their exertions, they begin; where others falter, they 
press steadily on; and thus they become, instead of the slaves, the 
masters and leaders of age, country, and system. 

‘There is much of truth in the character and constitution of many of 
the gravest errors, and it is no less true, that many of the most prevalent 
notions have but a slight foothold upon right. ‘The idea of a Supreme 
power ruling in the affairs of men, naturally led to an — to this 
power, to settle controversies, and to uphold the right. Hence arose 
the reference to ordeal as a test of guilt or innocence. It was some 
such confused notion of the prevalence of right, which left national 
and individual quarrels to the arbitrament of single combat. In both 
these cases, the idea of an overruling Providence was doubtless cor- 
rect ; but the false conclusion was drawn, that this power would always 
protect the innocent, and punish the guilty, in particular instances. 
Our belief carries the final decision of justice beyond this life, and cen- 
ters upon a Deity who rules by general laws, and not by a perpetual 
succession of miracles. 

From the apostolic recommendation of a mutual confession of sins, 
grew up the spiritual tyranny, and the gross abuses of the confessional, 
the most potent instrument of Papal sway. Ghosts and hobgoblins, 
and all dire, unearthly shapes, have always been companions of peace- 
ful night in the notions of men—a prejudice which reason, satire and 
education have proved unable to overthrow. 

A slight error, sanctioned by as slight a prejudice, does not disappear, 
when it has worked out its immediate effects upon national and indi- 
vidual character. It has a resurrection and a life through succeeding 
generations, and its impress is permanently stamped upon their char- 
acter and destiny. We have already seen the origin of that prestige 
of Empire, which was as the finger of fate pointing the sturdy Romans 
to a perpetually brightening future, so long as their national supremacy 
endured. ‘The rise and progress of Asceticism in Europe further illus- 
trates this fact. Men, despairing of perfect obedience, and influenced 
by a false oriental philosophy, began to aspire after a purer life. They 
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thought to save themselves from the baneful influences of an evil world, 
by shutting themselves up in the mouldy walls of monasteries and in 
hermits’ cells, and by lives of devotion, self-denial and self-torture, to 
merit heaven. The sins and abuses which grew out of such an un- 
natural system, are written among the darkest records of the dark ages. 

The distempered Loyola, prompted by a misguided zeal and a m- 
mantic enthusiasm, founded the order of Jesuits, which grew to such 
enormous power, that men and nations recoiled from its hated influence 
in mortal terror. Again, in minds conscious of guilt, and of unfitness 
to face a juet God, arose, at the hands of designing men, the idea of 
a mediation less removed from the common reath ; and this contributed 
in no small degree to the power of a priesthood, which arrogated to 
itself the regulation of conscience, and the dispensation of spiritual 
weal and wo. Hence also arose the reverence for symbols and saints 
and the Virgin, as more accessible avenues to the favor of Heaven. 

Thus do notions take shape and grow to power, fostered by natural 
and almost inevitable prejudices. 

In nothing else, perhaps, are these more evident and more powerful, 
than in religious systems. When we notice that religious prejudices influ- 
ence the most secret and the most potent springs of human nature, and 
that they begin to be inculcated by example and precept, among the earli- 
est impressions upon the plastic character, it is by no means surprising 
that reason in after years generally fails to outweigh these early influ- 
ences. With them are linked the character and the destiny of all, 
whom every one holds dear, the hallowed legends of their history, and 
the most important incidents of their lives. We can almost forgive 
the heathen, or the misguided bigot and fanatic under another and a 
better system, when their errors are the result of a previous history 
and an early bias, and are not prompted by mature, misguided reason, 
ora corrupt heart. The Jew smarts under his degradation; but the 
God who thundered upon Sinai is still his God—the law and the 
mg seem to forbid him to stray from the example of his forefathers. 

he Mohammedan recognizes in the cry of the Muezzin from his min- 
aret the voice of God and his prophet, the fiat of destiny. It were as 
easy to strip a man of his home and his love for it, as to deprive him of 
his household gods, made doubly sacred by the worship and the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors. How the Roman Catholic clings to his creed, 
though he may be ignorant, and in other respects servile, is well known. 
No subtile logic has ever taught his reason the foundation of his faith ; 
but with his earliest recollections, and with the finest feelings of his heart, 
are intertwined the sacred rites and symbols of his religion, and all that 
he hopes for or fears, in matters of the utmost importance. ‘There is 
nothing more beautiful in human nature, than this fidelity to the attach- 
ments of youth, whether the impressions then made are correct or not. 
It is meet that one should not forget the counsels, and the gray hairs of 
his sire, though the former may not be wholly correct, and the latter 
may have whitened far away from the genial light of truth. And how 
would men overleap the bounds of salutary restraint, and become self- 
willed and extravagant, if the prescriptions of the past, and the coun- 
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sels of time, were to go unheeded. Call not then the firmness of the 
heathen in the faith of his fathers, mere obstinacy, while you labor to 
convert him to the religion which your fathers bequeathed to you, and 
which all your prejudices have ever favored. 

Governments bear the impress of prejudice. The wise statesman, 
in regulating public policy, is always obliged to take into careful con- 
sideration the prejudices of his countrymen, making these subserve his 
high purposes, while he endeavors to modify and correct them. That 
image of his country which every patriot cherishes, is not variable and 
evanescent, but defined and permanent. His vine and his fig-tree were 
no longer his own, if praned and trained by another and a foreign hand. 
In order that a government may secure the highest love of its citizens, 
it is essential that it should connect itself with the sympathies of the 
people, by those ties which are strengthened slowly, but are fastened 
firmly and permanently, by a previous history, and the lapse of time. 
“ Good governments are not formed, but grow.” ‘They grow from the 
past as their source and support; and at every stage of this growth, 
the prejudices of the people clinging to the past, make the progress of 
government slow, but healthful and secure ; or they furnish a whole- 
some check upon sudden or unseasonable changes. ‘This is conserva- 
tism. We look with respect and reverence upon a long established 
order of things, not merely by reason of its intrinsic excellence, but 
also from the very fact of its long-continuance. We are so constituted 
that we cannot help reverencing antiquity. 

The hold which the doctrine of legitimacy has had upon Europe for 
centuries, until within a recent period, is, in a great measure, explained 
by this obvious principle. ‘The dogma, however originated, at least 
became prevalent, that certain men were “ born to the purple.” Under 
regularly descended dynasties, nations acquired power and character ; 
and the sovereign’s glory was, at the same time, that of his realm. 
‘These monarchs had an authority higher than any earthly sanction could 
give, and this prestige of royalty too often sanctified weakness, and 
profligacy, and tyranny. ‘The struggle which has well-nigh over- 
thrown this doctrine, has been a long and an arduous one, having ar- 
rayed against it, not only the power of the rulers, but also the prejudi- 
ces of the great body of the people. ‘There is always a practical, and 
indeed proper presumption in favor of existing governments, whatever 
their forms may be. In our own country, freedom is fortified not only 
by our love for it in itself, but also, because we learn from infancy to 
extol its very name, and to exult in our “ glorious land of liberty,” before 
we well know, and without thinking, what it is that we are constantly 
magnifying. 

What but a sort of prejudice is the source of that national vanity, 
which is common alike to all nations ? 

' ‘The Greeks, until compelled by the Persians to feel the reality of 
other power besides their own, looked down in proud contempt upon 4 
world of barbarians. The Romans were imbued with the same na- 
tional pride, and seemed to consider all others, except themselves and 
the Greeks, as worthy only to be their subjects and slaves. It is 
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but recently that more potent and refined warfare than any of which 
they had ever before had experience, has compelled the Chinese to 
recognize @ superior civilization, which their prejudices, fostered by 
ignorance and a severe exclusiveness, had always characterized as 
« outside” barbarism. 

Perhaps prejudice is not a misnomer for that which gives rise to so 
strong and universal a love of country and home. This does not at all 
depend upon the beauty and superiority of that accidental spot, which 
men call country and home. 

The Icelanders have a proverb, that “Iceland is the fairest land on 
which the sun shines ;” and what country, whether frowned upon or 
favored by nature, has nota similar one? Transplant the wild tenant 
of the forest into the midst of refinement and luxury, and he will sigh 
for his native haunts again. ‘This sentiment no maxims of reason can 
unsettle, time only can shake, and even time itself cannot destroy. 
The very names of country and home and of their associations, are a 
spell with which to call up the nobler feelings of human nature, when 
all other earthly ties have lost their power, and the very nature seems 
imbrued beyond all hope of recovery. These sentiments remain the 
last faint token of that celestial principle, which is the common birth- 
right of all, the last link which binds man to a common sympathy with 
his kind. ‘These feelings are all strengthened and kept alive by pre- 
judices. 

' Neither truth nor error are ever stationary ; they are always upon 
the move, and never retrograde. Hence, when opinions diverge in the 
least from the truth, the lapse of time and the natural course of events 
inevitably carry the difference to an extent, measured by nothing in the 
original importance of the perversion, but by the constantly increasing 
stability arising from prescription, and by the laws of mental progress. 

Thus prejudices sometimes fix, or at least perpetuate the character of 
whole races of men. ‘The Jews, bound together by the ties of a com- 
mon origin, and by the special guidance and favor of Heaven, have 
fallen utterly as a nation, and sadly as individuals. Theirs were 
the “ oracles of God,” but upon a misunderstanding of them, was built 
up the expectation of a mighty temporal prince in their promised Mes- 
siah, This prejudice was so firmly rooted in the minds of the multi- 
tule, that they could not look upon an unpretending teacher, as m4 
other than an imposter. ‘They were consequently visited speedily wit 
a curse, which has haunted them till this day. Upon the descendants 
of Ishmael was imposed the character of wild, roving men, and, true 
to his nature, the Arab is still the nomad of the desert. In the East, 
a peculiar system of mingled philosophy and religion has caused the 
tide of life to stagnate and remain almost stationary for ages. So that 
ages as well as races not unfrequently owe their character to prejudi- 
ces peculiarly their own. 

But, besides these more general instances and manifestations of 
prejudice, it appears to have a great and almost supreme control over 
individual character. ‘This would indeed follow from what has been 
already said ; for what are races, and ages, and nations, and govern- 
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ments, but aggregations of individuals, and individual characters? An 
abstraction can do nothing; it is only when it is embodied, and be- 
comes an active principle in the minds of individuals, that it can have 
any practical character and influence. When the e e first opens upon 
the world around, when the awakening mind first drinks in the ideas 
which are perpetually rising before it, impressions are made lasting as 
time, and indelible as its traces. ‘The voices of familiar friends, the 

charms of familiar scenes, the empire of familiar thoughts, are a 

of the future man, and as such, never leave him. It would seem that 
nature bestows upon every one a certain constitution of mind, as well 
as of body. But there is in the character of every man something 
more than this. No one grows up without education of some sort, 
and a good ora faulty education must have a great effect upon the 

character and compass of the mind. The child has ae thing to 

learn, and it must make a great difference what and how he learns. 

The power of education has passed into a proverb, and some would 

even have us believe that genius itself is the result of education. 

But aside from the professed discipline of the schools, there is a 

training which every one, though unconsciously, undergoes. His as- 

sociations shape his ideas; they give a permanent bias to his mind, they 

turn the current of his character. The simple child, under these in- 

fluences, may thus become a confirmed barbarian, or may stand high in 

the ranks of refinement and cultivated intellect. Thus the youth of 
strong mind and violent disposition may become a bold and outlawed+ 
wretch, or, trained to self-control and self-respect, by the vigor and supe- 

riority of his character, become a leader and a benefactor of his fellow- 

men. Such influences do not necessarily convince the reason, but they 

act upon the under-current of character, which controls and carries 

along with it the whole man. They are intertwined with the feelings 

and impulses of the soul, they command the assent of the mind, and 

thus govern the springs of thought and action. ‘This early bias moulds 

the manners, fixes the habits, and, in a great measure, opens and pre- 

pares, or fills up and obstructs the way to truth and greatness. It fils 

or unfits the subject of these influences for those walks of life to which 

his talents might reasonably lead him to aspire. 

The world can never know how much it has lost in the talents of 
many, who, by reason of the prescriptions of education and circum- 
stances, have lived obscure and died unknown. Nor again does it ap- 
preciate how much these same causes have contributed to build up the 
character of many of its favorites. 

The greatest rulers and conquerors have been almost always mark- 
ed by prejudices peculiarly their own, and have also, by skillful man- 
agement, taken the lead of prevalent prejudices, and made them 
spire to the accomplishment of their own ends. Great generals s¢em 

most always to have been inspired with a préesentiment of success, 
and to have imbued their soldiers with the same confidence, which 
was often a guarantee of victory in the most desperate circumstances. 

Numa, following the bent of his own mind, and working upon the 
superstitions of his subjects, instituted a code of religious rites, under 
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the pretended sanction of a Godess, which, in a great measure, con- 
trolled all the future observances of the Roman religion, and which, 
along with his own virtues, caused him to be remembered ever after- 
wards, as Rome’s greatest benefactor afier Romulus. The father of 
Hannibal instilled into the youthful mind of his son, his own bitter 
hatred against the Romans, and caused him to swear, upon his country’s 
altars, eternal enmity against them. Who can tell how great influence 
these early prejudices had _ that great mind, and upon Rome, and 
through Rome, upon the world? Constantine is said to have seen, in 
the heavens, the mystic symbol of the Christian faith, and to have in- 
terpreted it as an omen of victory. ‘The prejudice thus inspired led 
him to espouse the religion of the cross ; and thus commenced its prev- 
alence, sanctioned by the government in the Roman Empire. Napo- 
leon was, from early youth, trained in the ideas and the arts of war, 
and doubtless this early bias, along with his own native preeminence, 
marked him out as the future eae of France, and conqueror 
of Europe. Cromwell's youth is said to have been haunted with 
strange visions of royalty, and it seems to be agreed that this cast of 
mind, whether arising from, or giving rise to, these fancies, influenced 
his whole future career. ‘The mother of Byron seems by her indis- 
cretion to have awakened prejudices, which, combined with his sen- 
sitive nature and his passions, permanently perverted his character. 
And who has not observed upon what seemingly trivial incidents have 
hinged the character and fortunes of those around him? A word, a 
look, a single action, are often at the beginning of a course of thought 
and of life, of which no philosophy could have ever dreamed. 

Men are constantly thrown into positions where immediate action is 
required ; sometimes when it is impossible to call in the direct aid of 
reason, authority or fact; and here prepossessions must decide the 
question. All men are thus, either directly or indirectly, under the 
empire of prejudice. For the mind is not a collection of disconnected 
parts, any one of which may be cultivated, or perverted, or disorganized 
without affecting the rest ; but it is a complex system of interdepend- 
ant parts, the growth, or perversion, or alteration of any one of which, in 
any way, affects the whole character. 

Thus powerful and universal is the pee of prejudice. On every page 
of the world’s history are traced its workings. In — sphere of in- 
fluence, in every juncture of fortune, its hand is seen guiding the pres- 
ent, and shaping the future. Its influence is sometimes for good, but 
oftener for evil. It is for good when existing prejudices ate in the di- 
rection of truth. ‘They may thus stand in its place and prepare the way 
for it. ‘ Prejudice may be trusted to guard the outworks for a short 
time, while Reason slumbers in the citadel, but if the latter sink into 
a lethargy, the former will quickly erect a standard for itself.” When 
it is united with a contracting ignorance and headstrong passions, the 
combination excludes truth and defies reason. As we have seen, it 
sometimes keeps an age groping in darkness behind itstime. |t shuts 
out whole races of men from sympathy and commerce with their kind. 
It pampers an exclusive national vanity. It draws the bounds of na- 
tional distinctions so strict, that 
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“ Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other.” 


It calls all foreign lands barbarian—it perpetuates vicious systems of 
government ; and it is only when ripened into a prudent conservatism, 
that it proves a blessing to a people. It transforms punctillios and un- 
important distinctions, into binding codes of manners, and unyielding 
notions. It makes religion often a perpetual despotism of old, but un- 
founded authorities ; or again it fills with bitterness the hearts of secta- 
rian champions, and widens every moment the gulf between sects 
once dwelling together in brotherly love. It fans the flames of per- 
secution—it gives birth to fanaticism—it nourishes superstition—it is 
the patron of bigotry. It has led men to condemn their kindred flesh 
and blood for unhallowed intercourse with demons—it has made them 
visionary and extravagant. It is the ready tool of the demagogue, the 
false teacher, and the designing of every grade and kind. It has, in 
fine, become almost a synonym with mischief or harm. 

‘To unlearn is a harder task than to learn anew ; but when both these 
must be done, when the way back to truth thus doubles upon itself, 
the difficulty is greatly aggravated. As truth and reason tend to make 
character constantly purer and better, so error and prejudice involve it 
deeper and deeper in wrong, until it becomes thoroughly perverted, and 
its extrication 1s next to impossible. We want nothing to come be- 
tween us and the truth; we would banish prejudices—for there does 
not seem to be a conception of society or of individual character, fully 
realizing the cravings of our higher nature, from which these are not 
excluded. 

But, since they cannot, from the constitution of men and things, be 
wholly removed, the efforts of the wise and good will be directed to 
the task of softening and lessening those which exist, and of guard- 
ing against their future prevalence. 

It isa grand, distinguishing characteristic of superior civilization, 
that, where it prevails, truth reclaims its place from prejudice, and the 
system of things tends to keep the mind disabused of those errors 
which it sanctions and sustains. 

Two of these influences are especially worthy of notice. ‘The ex- 
tensive and comparatively frequent and free intercourse of different na- 
tions and remete parts of the earth, for commercial and other purposes, 
manilestly tends to bring about a catholic liberality of sentiment the 
world over, Instead of frowns of distant suspicion and distrust, na- 
tions are @ven now exchanging smiles of familiarity and mutual good 
will. A new sphere of ideas is opened to the traveler in foreign 
lands, and it is natural that he should carry away with him enlarged 
views and liberal feelings. And if the earth is ever to become the 
home of one great brotherhood of nations, all under the rule of univer- 
sal truth and right, we cannot doubt that a free and familiar interchange 
of friendly offices, of thought and of feeling, is to be the inseparable 
bond of their union. 

_ But again, wherever governments have become, in any degree, as- 
similated to our high ideal of perfection, there are, within the national 
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body, and acting upon the individuals of which it is composed, two 
grand causes, working together for the emancipation of the mind from 
prejudice and its ally ignorance. Universal education and freedom of 
thought united are carrying on this crusade. 

These give free scope to the action and development of the mind ; 
they discipline, while they enlarge its capacity ; they act upon it in 
early life, before it has been subjected to the control of any permanent 
principles and habits of thought and action—so that truth and liberty 
seem as natural and indispensable to the man as the air he breathes ; 
and he is thus formed at their hands, or rather suffered to form himself 
as God and nature intended. 

Man thus acquires character, and is no longer a mere machine in 
the hands of an established authority, or a bubble “ light as air” left to 
the mercy of the fickle winds of opinion. Character thus becomes 
real and permanent; not through ignorance and therefore exposed to 
constant weakness and change; nor yet perverted in its nature, stub- 
born in error, and stationary under unreasonable and immovable preju- 
dices——but fixed, real and permanent, and yet progressive, under the 
genial sway of truth and reason. ‘To bring these two great influences 
into full and successful operation, will be the enfranchisement of a 
world, and one of the noblest achievements and proudest boasts of en- 
lightened patriotism and philanthropy. 
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PETER BROWN AND DOLLY CROSS. 


A doleful, legendary Ballad, written in ‘common metre’ with an owl-quill by the 
light of a lunar eclipse, and modeled after the anti-Pope-ish principles of Words- 
worthian poetasters, who are in favor of saying little things on little subjects in a little 
way— its baldness, however, being embellished here and there with flowers culled from 
ancient literature and modern science: the whole forming a charming ollepod of John 
Milton, John Bunyan and John Gilpin, illustrated with obfuscative annotations by 


Schwartzbuchstab Dummkopf von Traumland, and other unfathomable scholars. 


something in a fairy-boat,* 
Titania's moon-lit 

With elfin oar and sail to 
Through wood and wizard valley: 


But in a flat-boat J would choose, 
With little care or study, 

The seas of daily life to cruise, 
Diaphanous, or muddy. 


There's something in the eagle's flight, 
Who wheels his daring pinion 
High through the bright, empyreal light, 
is own supreme inion. 


But much more in the buzzard’s,t which 
From realins ethereal passes 

To feed by every reeking ditch 
On carrion sheep, or asses. 


Come all, who've heard great Wordsworth 
And listen to my lay— [sing, 
The finest, aweeteat, prettiest thing, 
You 've heard for many a day : 


How a cross-eyed man was crossed in love 
By 8 cross-eyed, cross-grained maid, 
Nor could his cross-eyed glances move 
* Her pity to his aid. 


And, if the muse of Lake-school verse 
sing how this curse 
Upon hi 


Vide Wordsworth—Introduction to 
Peter Beli.” D. Von 7. 


t E. g The adoption, as poetical sub- 
of Donkeys, (Gcaberlunzies and Idiot 
Jouannes Locomacnus. 


This cross-eyed man across a field 
Was crossing with his nag ; 

Across the nag a bag of meal, 
His legs across the bag ; 


When Cupid with his cross-bow shot 
The bumpkin through the heart, 

And all Love's anodynes could not 
Assuage the fatal smart. 


All thrilled and weak with tender pain, 
He stopped at strangest loss ;— 

For there upon the daisied plain 
The dumpling Dolly Cross 


Before him stood, as in the skies 
Another sun uprisen, 

And the transverse glances of her eyes 
Shot criss-cross into his’n.* 


By mighty Love o’ermastered quite, 
And ly wight 
vainly knee : 
To dainty Dolly Cross. 


He sighed, and , and swore enough 
The warm ; 

But Dolly Cross was bullet-proof 
Through all the tender storm. 


The lightnings darted from her eyes 
sighs, 
us re to a 
This fiercest of her sex. 


* From the employment of such non- 
Anglican expressions as “ his’n,” “ hos,” 
“ gal,” “ git,” and “ edut,” in place of 
legitimate Saxon equivalents, it has been 
and Dolly were 
regular Yankees. For elegant imens 
of the Down- Easterly dialect, Maj. 
Jack Downing and Sam Slick passim. 


Jvvoe Haxisvurton. 
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“ Go, Peter Brown! your 
Can squint nd charms for me! 
This is the gal, what lives and dies 
From nuptial hand-cuffs free ; 


Free as the summer-brooks, that flow — 
Unchained by wintry fetters :— 

And furthermore, I'd have you know, 
I'm sweet-heart for your betters ! 


You hump-backed, snub-nosed, 
should longer doubt [clown ! 
My will, I tell you, Peter Brown, 
ake tracks! cut dirt! git edut! 


I would not have you, Peter, though 

Ensample on earth.” is blow 
Caused Peter's ears to tingle. 


Homeward he rode, and daily he 
, Went th a strong convulsion 
Of grief, to think he had but the 


“ Attraction of repulsion.”* 


Hiatus, valde deflendus, et a lectore 
amanti solim implendus 

Anglicée, a dismal blank of tears and 
sighs and hopeless longings, with, at inter- 
vals, a strong, cardiac spasm, convulsing 
the whole souler system. G. Ferrieis. 


The sun had crossed the mid-land line, 
And from his southern throne 

On Peter's eyes did vainly shine, 
For heart and hope were gone! 


he sat on a cross-board fence, 
thus cross- 
Dear cause of his unrest. 


“Oh! Dolly Cross! I saw thee cross — 


* An enigmatical species of attraction, 
so named by paradoxical philosophers. It 
is curious, by the way, to remark how 
often the “ attraction of cohesion,” which 
existed during courtship, is converted 
marriage into the “attraction of repul- 
sion.” This was emphatically true of the 
husband, who said dur- 
ing the honey-moon, he longed, from pure 
fondness, my his wife up, and was al- 
ways after sorry that he had n't done it ! 

J. B. Eroricus. 

Vol. XIV. 


To try his fatal dart, 
Which, like a cross-cut saw, doth cut 
Right square across my heart. 


You said I had a snubbed nose, 
Cross-eyes and hump-back, toe :— 

Why these are beauties, oh my rose ; 
At least they're such in you. 


If e’er a ‘ match’ in Heaven was formed, 
"Twas surely that between us: 

For I'm a cross-eyed Phobus, warmed 
By thee, a squinting Venus. 


* right-eye shot its tender beams 
nto thy right hand iris ; 

7S into my left poured streams 
soft and melting fire. Is 


Aught more horrible to bear 
an sorrow's slow corrosion ? 
I'll go and blow this match, I swear, 


Sky-high in one explosion. 


For “ matches” are not made above, 
But in the lower guiph ; or 

Else where gets this torch of Love 
Its Luciferian sulphur? 


go and Twit 

myself, ; 

I will, indeed. Oh! Ob! !” 


Down jumped he from the cross-board 
With dark and fell intention, — [fence 
Aud, a& he could not bear ew 


Resolved to try suspension. 


* Observe the fine truthfulness of these 
similes. His Love was ‘like a crow,’ in 
that she darkened all his hopes. Thecom- 
parison of his ‘ tears’ to ‘ snow,’ is power- 
fully suggestive of the idea that misery had 
frozen up the fountain << tears, and 
congealed the being. 

TRaumianp. 

+ The poet here struggied limpingly 
after a O, Mercury, ‘ mesenger of 
gods men,’ and Addison, pure-minded 
‘hater of the vile paronomasia, what sac- 
rilege to wit! Sed vide Miltonis Diaboli 

in Paradiso Perdito, Lib. 6. 
Jon Mittra. 
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Each cherished old suspender, 
-furious, half-tender. 


“ Oh, farewell, Earth! farewell, ch Hea- 
Ob, fareill, cruel Dolly ! [ven! 
And never be thy soul forgiven 
For all its scornful folly 


To “ shuffle off this mortal coil,” 
He noosed his neck instanter, 
And Styxward from this earthly soil 

Rode in a jerking canter. 
. 
Across the fields that very 
Plump Dolly Cross came tripping, 
With thoughts as bright, and steps as light, 
As a cow’s,* fresh clover clipping. 


But while she viewed above her head 
The pure, dark depths of ether, 
And scanned the dandelions, spread 
Around her and beweath her ; 


Limned on the sky, before her 
A — 
oun 


* Some hypercritics, particularly Zoilus 
Homeromastix Junior, have maintained 


aginvary ass. Zirrocutvs Haansraren. 

+ Some have deemed this phrase too 
colloquial. Had they ever climbed Skid- 
daw, or sonvetized from the source to the 


Yes! there, with bleck, protruded tongue, 
“And eyes no tonger epartliog, 


deepest grief inwoven ; 
For well she knew the wretch again, 
Who thus his love had proven. 


And Peter Brown, who tned 
In life her heart to bend once, 
The very hour in which he died 


Received an ample vengeance. 


And feelings, until now 
To save her maiden bi , 
Boiled over, from her frozen breast, 
Like lava, rushing. 


By quivering limbs, and troubled glance, 
Wild hair and pulee feeble, 

She seeined some prophetess in trance, 
Some Pythoness, or Siby!. 


> Across two upright he laid 
¥ And in the cross-beam fast 
£ A solid hook and staple. Poor Peter, grim and darkling. 
Then fastening, noose- wise. in the hook Strange horror seized the maiden then, 
ae 
: With faltering accents there she stood, 
To speak essaying 
4 Till soon of tears a bursting ; 
. Which, meeting at her nose's tip, 
Where met her thwarting vision, 
Streamed down above her bloodless lip 
In hissing-hot collision. 
By ruthless sportsman ing. 
stee "s frenzy— 
that thie bovine comparwon is degrading| ‘rief bitterer than tanzy.|| 
the at remember bee tho aye of 
such r en trash, to a 
Homer entitles the sister and wife of Jove, | one substance is and reverend 
* ‘the oz-eyed, venerable Juno.’ Compare | as another, and the‘ Oceanic’ Shakspeare, 
also the two heroes, Peter Bell and Ajax, |tells us that “the dust of Alexander my 
belaboring, the ove a real, the other an im- | come to stop a a 
ackastnus AvuricuLs 
sive epithet, 
af. ‘moon-beams’ than the 
now that inest language is | my, + Newton, Manchausen, 
“sy as if a dead Cesar were any more ) Vice the common expression “ bitter- 
the Again: we have|er than gal.” Here, as in many other 
all seen the extinct fish, and have not seen - 
ae the defunct hero: therefore, the former poet & each, to use a Terentian phrase, 
of .timile is the more familiar and etriking.|‘ut nihil supra.’ et. The employment 
4 As for ‘inherent dignity’ and all that an-|of the vocable ‘ gall,’ would have marred 
4 
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“* And hast thou, then, dear Peter Brown, 
Left thie world’s green expansion, 

And journeyed, sorrow-stricken down 
To Hades’ joyless mansion ? 


Have I, so clearly marked above 
To be thine own, thy chosen, 
Returned no anewering equint of love, 
And thus thy heart's-blood frozen ? 


That thou should'st thus alone endure 
fo luminous 


As thou hast checked life's purple tide 
With the that crossed thy shoul- 

So I will hang me by thy side [ders ; 
All in my stockiag-holdere.”+ 


Those rodiacs of a world unknown 
She loosed with trembling digits, 

Impetied by all the Fidgets.! 


Then in the hook, where Peter slung 
His murderous suspender, 


(inatead of marrying) the rhyme—a mat- 
ter of moment. For, in corey, gens 
is superior to reason: which is cause 
why many modern poets call their effu- 
sions “ fugitive pieces;” because the 
thyme has run away from the reason. 
ro The one in the text, though 
strong, is more original. 
H. F. pe Guerievs. 

* “ Self-Tormentor.” The chief char- 
acter in a Greek Comedy, Latinized by 
Terence, the “ dimidiatus Menander” of 
Rome. Jos. 

t Verbum obfuscatiasim a de quo miré 

ur inte ro explicatione 

ad con- 

auspiciis, in urbe i 

Bostoniensi, ad vindicanda femiaarum 

Oy ia convocandus est. Confer etiam 

i sub voce “ Periscelis.” 

G. M. 

t Certain invisible and ever-restiess 
beings, in the Nov-Anglican 
second-cousins to the Furies 
cients. The witch-stricken Cotton Math- 
er, in an unpublished a ix to his 
‘Magnalia,’ says that ther names are 
Flurry, Hurry, aud Worry. 
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And, 


Jonaruan Saceniacus. 


In that same hook 
Tho thes Ges 


Peter's stiffened 
Ae to mount a jennet, 
She faintly climbed. What tears, what 
Were crowded in that minute! [woes 


But while her breast with anguish burned, 
All in the noose she laid her ;— 

Her head toward the Zenith turned, 
Her feet toward the Nadir. 


h 
bet. 


‘| As Death and Life in her eweet frame 


Were rately battling, 
She thus ex her amorous flame 
In accents weak and rattling. 


“ T scorned to be thy living 


O scorn to bitter ! 
ang an 
To die for thee, my Peter! 


Oh! day on day, and on 

Shall ond wind 

Rave wildly round our airy bier,— 
But ue they connet condor! 


The furious storm the oak that parts, 
Shall dash our bones ’ 
And, side by side, our faithful hearts 


At once say, “ Thank you, yes,” or do 
Themselves sometimes the 


And they shall make their sacred vow 
By us, Love's haple@ martyre— 

The “ Kaight of the Suspenders,” thou— 
I, “ Lady of the Garters” !* 


More had she said, or more had sighed, 
Which here the bard would copy ; 
But just precisely then she died, 
As dies a fair young poppy.t 


to be decidedly inodorous, 
less fragrant than au aroma from ‘ 
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Shall sleep in peace forever! 
And long, when lovers sue, 
Shall maids, warned a ruin, 
Whether thie even 
were not the true origin of the order of the 
Star and Garter—the star to stud the 
Knight's suspender, and the Garter to be J 
ed—wherever it pleased the lady to 
it? Vide Hume and Lingard. 
ArcnaioLocos Nucaton. 
t This similitude bas been pronounced 
by the erudite and sharp-nosed Simelfua- 
g 
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The hours flew by, as hours will fly, 
And soon the autumn 
Went wailing through the forests dry, 
Or eddying down the vale ; 


But winds might wail, and woods might 
Their widowed heads, and moan ; (wave 
These lovers, in their pensile grave, 
Suil slept unheeding on. 


The days rolled on, as days will roll, 
And soon the winter-blast, 
With ice-breath from the Northern Pole, 


Came freezing as he passed. 


But snows from H frosty crown 
Unfelt, un fell 

On Dolly Cross and Peter Brown, 
Who , and loved so well. 


The weeks swept on, as weeks will sweep, 
And soon the voice of Spring 

Waked bud, and leaf, and flower from 
And plamed the wild-bird's wing. (sleep, 


But not sweet spring’s refreshing gale, 
Or eoft and fragrant breath 


Could wake those sleepers, cold and pale, 
From the pale, cold sleep of Death! 


The mouths passed by, as months will 
And soon the summer breeze _—[ pass, 
Flowed softly o'er the waving grass, 
And through the rustling trees: 


But while all Nature bloomed around, 
And birds their loves were singing, 
Sweet Dolly Cross and Peter Brown 
In the warm, bright air were swinging. 


And every day the blazi 
Showered down his 


the Blest.’ But the poppy is eminently 
ex ve i to the sb of 
Death. 

1 The reader is here expected to weep 
profusely. 


n splendor, 


While Night lit up the land of Nod 
With radiance mild and tender. 


But beams of day, or beams of night, — 
never » Cross 
A focus in their eyes! 


The passing maid would hush her breath 
In silence and in fear, 

Or, looking at the post of death, 
Would faintly cry,“ Oh, dear!” 


Her brain would lose its giddy whirl, 
And her = beat atiller, 
At thought of Voll., the milking-girl, 

And Brown, the miller. 


And there still hang their glistering bones, 
Sad proof of this sad story, 

And seem to say, in creaking tones, 
“ Proud girl! memento mom !” 


Your fluent bard could raise a crop 
Of versicles ‘ ad libitum’ ; 

But he knows when and where to stop— 
For fools, who don’t—why, gibbet ‘em !, 


Thus have I drawn these strains 
From that delightful shell, 

Which chanted once on British plains 
The lay of “ Peter Bell” ; 


And made of low and lofty words 
Like barn-Wel cackling among biede 
e cac 
Pindaric, or 


And as, like ‘ Nature’s bard,’ I’ve twined 
The old Parnassian laurel 

With leaves we every where may find, 
The common ‘ shepherd's 


I trust we both may ‘scape the maw 
Of Time, the mighty Eater, 

And the eyes of after-ages draw 
To my and Worpswortn's Peter! * 


L’ENVOI. 
[Filched from Prof. Tallfellow’s forthcoming hexametrical Epic, (on the 


who was swallowed by an alligator,) 


with a few prosthetical and paragogical additions. } 


be the Yalensiau students in Science, and Medicine, Law and Divinity, 


poet commendeth the foregoing elegant versicles, written with tersest 
in glittering, nebulous, nimbus-like wreaths of his own 


And, smiling enhaloed, 
ificabditudinity, 


honor- 


| 

" 
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down, club-footed,| horrible hobble 
ian, eicosimetrical Alexandrinity.® 


— 


He his ow! » and 
re droppeth -quill away in 


* These four lines are regarded as the‘ ne plus ultra,” or, more truly, the ‘ne 
ee pe ultra’ of all the classical poetry yet extant in our age. com- 
bine the majestic and melodious march of the ancient rhythm with the oar-thilleting 
of They form a most a finale to this sublime Epic ; 
for they gallop off dactylically, suggesting the delightful picture of a modest bard, run- 
ning away from the of admiring readers. From first to last they increase in 

regular and form, as it were, a spiral stair-case, 
the neophyte of the Muses may ascend to the topmost summit of Parnassus. 
last verve which we think just three and one half times the finest‘ Alexadrine ever 
written, proves by its exceeding length ; first, that the wonderfully exuberant writer 
did not stop for want of words, or of breath to blow them out with; and, secondly, 
that he felt a delicately complimentary reluctance to with appreciative readers. 
En passant, we would suggest, to short-winded, or phthisical persons, the advisability 
of employing these lines as a lung-strengthener, in place of ’ breathing-tube. 
They are to be scanned at a breath, in an up-hill walk, twenty seven times diem. 
There is some doubt as to the true lection of the eleventh and twelfth feet ; that mar- 
vellous scholar, Omninescius Dunderduncius, learnedly maintaining that the auther, 
with a just knowledge of his own merits, wrote, not ‘ quadrupedantean,’ but ‘ quadra- 
ply Dantean.’ ‘The former would be a palpable theft from Virgil, from whom our au- 
thor had no occasion to plagiarise, since, in so far as his genius may have needed ex- 
trinsic inspiration, it is plain he drew it from copious potations of bottled moonshine, 
and a frequent reference to the Rhyming Dictionary of John Walker, the bigh priest of 
the modern Mases and Magnus Apollo of our modern Poets. The scansion of these 
inunitable lines will be a fine exercise for young prosodians. We may also remark that 
‘scansion’ literally means ‘ climbing’—a most appropriate name, since the reading of 
all poetry (except such as Peter Bell and Peter Brown) is up-Aill work. For criticieme 
on ‘ poetry in ral, and directions how to turn it out ad libitum’ and ‘ to order,’ con- 
sult the 41st Vol. (fot. Edit.) of my Tractates “ De omnibus rebus, paucieque aliis :” 
article, “ Poetry.” 

Nore sy tue Avrnorn.—lI should be sorry to be thought unable to appreciate, or 
capable of scoffing at, the serene and meditative genius of Wordsworth. I yield to 
no man in admiration of large portions of his , as well the narrative, as the des- 
— and didactic. But the unsound poetic ¢ » broached by him and other 
La is fair subject for satire ; especially since, through the influence of that very 
theory, much of the baldest common-place found way into his works, and we have for 

ears been drenched with “ one weak, + ery | everlasting flood” from the pens of his 

ble mimics. 1 would further remark that I intend no serious thrust at any body, or 
anything ; and that the whole piece from ites first skeleton ideu to its final corpulent 


completion, was designed only as an experimental jeu-d'esprit, and piece of harmless 
nonsense. P. Eruirros. 
June 15th, 1849. 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN UNHAPPY AUTHOR. 
“ Oh, that mine enemy would write a Boox !” 


Messrs Eprrors:—I am in deep affliction. ‘The miseries of au- 
thorship have pierced my soul, and its poisonous cacoethes has enven- 
omed all my being. Each step | take in improvement as a writer, de- 

reciates me as a companion and debases me as aman. Possessed 
by the scribbling mania, and rabid with a thirst for fame, I am forsaken 
of my better angel, and feel that | am fast becoming denaturalized, 
demoralized, degraded, and unmanned. I now know, by sad experi- 
ence, the depth and strength and bitterness of that mysterious curse, 
invoked by the “ man of Uz” upon his unnamed foe—* Oh, that mine 
enemy would write a book!” It was long anterior to the preparation 
of papyrus, or the invention of printing. Yet even in that uninstructed 
age, it was known that of all disasters, which can fall on man, the 
greatest was that of writing a book, and craving for typical renown. 

But contrary to the irregular, Horatian maxim of plunging “ in 
medias res,” I will “ begin with the beginning,” and end with the end. 
I design, then, to give you a more particular account of this dire catas- 
trophe, with its antecedents, concomitants and consequents ; partly 
with the view of exhaling my sorrows by writing them down in a 
* Book of Revelations ;” and partly that my fellow-students, forewarn- 
ed by my example, may shun the wild Charybdis and devouring Mael- 
strom, in which my bark is irretrievably engulfed. 

You must know that, from belonging to a bookish family, and from 
always having seen its various members solacing themselves “ in sea- 
son and out of season” with a volume, I became at an early age a con- 
stant and omnivorous reader. In veriest boyhood, | had devoured 
Homer, Shakspeare and Milton, Cervantes, Bunyan and Defoe, Rob- 
ertson, Rollin and Josephus, and in brief, most of the old English 
classics, original or translated, besides more modern works, sermons 
and tracts, biographies and poems, magazines and papers beyond all 
number. In fact, reading became with me so much a habit anda 
business, that I frequently performed it more from a sense of duty than 
a sentiment of pleasure, and at one time I perused with scrupulous ex- 
actness, all the advertisements in papers, and all the notes and refer- 
ences in books, though, perhaps, if understood not one.tenth of them. 
I was conscientiously opposed to the practice of “ skipping,” both be- 
cause it seemed a superficial process, and because it would debar me 
from saying honestly that | had read a work through For my reading 
was as much from pride, as for enjoyment. And, indeed, had not the 
shelves of the family book-case, and the reservoir of the Village Li- 
brary furnished me with many works of absorbing interest, as well as 


intfinsic value, | should doubtless have notably illustrated Pope’s al- 
literative couplet. 


“ The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” 
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As it was, I ingorged with anacondine voracity innumerable wri- 
tings, of which I had no glimmering comj,2hension, and which lay in 
my mental maw, unmacerated by the gastric fluid, and furnishing no food- 
ful chyle to the clogged and overloaded frame. But in other works, 
how deep and exquisite was the joy which, alas! | shall riot and revel 
innomore! How often“ in the leafy month of June,” have | lain be- 
neath some ancient apple-tree, deliciously recumbent on the long, 
fresh grass, “ from morn till noon, from noon till dewy eve ;"—raging 
with Achilles through the gory battle, or laughing over the Knight of 
La Mancha’s comic misadventures, or panting for poor Christian's tri- 
umph over the grim Apollyon, or following the love-crazed roamings 
of the mad Rolando, or passing from mood to mood among the magic 
scenes and life-like characters of earth’s sole autocrat, the myriad- 
minded Shakspeare. And how often, while the drowsy hum of 
drawling voices, engaged in “ reading” or “ spelling,” spun on “ in 
linked sweetness long drawn out,” assimilating the old red school- 
house to a buzzing bee-hive, have my thoughts wandered away from 
the smirched arithmetic, the dog-eared Grammar, and the ink-daubed 
Atlas, to dwell on the wild wanderings of Ulysses, the loves and wars 
of Wallace, and the wonder working lamp of Aladdin. And, though 
ever a social boy, yet how deeply amidst my young companions, did 
I feel “ among them but not of them ;” for, oh! what a glorious world, 
unknown to them, did | hourly live in! another and more beautiful 
creation ! a spiritual universe, all filled with music, and bathed in fra- 
grance, and populous with bright, imperishable life. 

But passing thus briefly over all the bookish, dreamy bliss of a 
boyhood, I will mention that three years since, after a very thoroug 
preparation, I sheltered myself as a “ fresh” foster-chicken under the 
wide-spread wings of our ancient and venerated Yale. My fond friends 
expected me to take a high position, and hoped to see my brows um- 
braged with, at least, Salutatory laurels. In this, they are destined to 
disappointment. For neither in preliminary schools, nor here at Col- 
lege, have 1 ever entertained a very ardent desire for scholastic dis- 
tinction. Not, that I do not consider academic honors, provided their 
pursuit does not swallow up all other and ulterior and more enlarged 
ideas, as an object of laudable ambition. And well am I assured that 
the manifold thought and patient application necessary to attain them, 
form the very best of all possible trainings for imparting to the mind, 
symmetrical completeness, and a facile versatility of power. But so 
quiet and musing had been my life, that I scarce ever felt the spur of 
emulation, and so far as | was indistinctly conscious of the principle, 
I perceived it only in the latent yearning for a loftier and more endur- 
ing celebrity—the celebrity of a world-wide and everlasting fame. 
Addicted, moreover, to the pleasures of discursive reading, and un- 
blessed with an easy fluency of speech, or the talent for display, I 
early abandoned the hope of eminent Collegiate renown, and content- 
ing myself with extracting the kernel from my lingual and scientific 
tasks, I left it for others to carve and decorate the shell. Meanwhile, 
the abundant leisure left me over the performance of my daily exer- 
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cises, | partially devoted to the pleasures of social intercourse, but 
mostly to a communion, more delightful still, with the master-works of 
living or departed Genius. But suddenly, and to my own surprise, | 
was awakened by the promptings of a strong ambition. 

I belong, of course, to one of the Debating Societies, into which, 
from time immemorial our studious fraternity has been trisected. 
For the first year I took no part in its hebdomadal discussions. But | 
one night, in the autumn of '47, a fellow-member made a brilliant 
speech which thrilled through the very marrow of my bones, and 
aroused in me an unconquerable wish to become another Demosthenes, 
or what in my view is equally exalted, another Wessrer. I said to 
myself with Sheridan, “ it is im me, and it shall out.” Fortunately, as 
I thought, the question for the next night was announced to be on an 
important point in casuistry, which may be fairly stated in these terms : 
“ Whether a man, for the sake of a good result, ever ought to do what 
he ought’nt’” 1 had always earnestly opposed the miserable doctrine 
of “ expediency,” and as earnestly adhered to Plato’s splendid dogma 
of a high, immortal, immutable “ ¢o Kadv,” identical with the essence 
of Deity itself, existing from all eternity and pervading the whole Uni- 
verse, as the norm of all action, the fountain of all Justice, and the 
basis of alllaw. I thought the discussion of this subtle thesis would 
afford me a fine occasion to fledge my wings for a trial-flight into the 
regions of metaphysical sublimity. [ studied the question intensely. 
I fortified my side with impregnable bulwarks of defensive argument, 
and prepared satirical catapults and sarcastic battering-rams to beat 
down the positions of iny opponents. Before the eventful period ar- 
rived, | considered myself cased in mail all over, and as Clay once said 
to Calhoun, in the “ ‘Triangular Battle of the Giants,”* I felt “ perfecly 
invulnerable.” [had resolved, however, not to shine forth till the ques- 
tion was open to the Society for general debate, and, aware of my native 
bashfulness, I thought it best to acquire some artificial strength. Just 
previous, then, to the time when I supposed I should commence, I 
stepped out and imbibed a quantity of * Dutch courage” in the shape 
of a half-tumbler of fourth-proof Cogniac. But the speaker who had 
the floor, proving more prolix than [ had expected, I felt my spirits 
slowly oozing from my finger-tips, and, fearing | was not sufficiently 
emboldened, | again went out to quaff a fresh supply of adscititious 
valor. As | returned, the orator sat down, and I arose with a heated 
spirit and a whirling brain. My “ Dutch courage” made me entirely 
too courageous, and, with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, I plunged 
at once into my subject, displaying unparalleled volume of voice and 
volubility of tongue. With facts and figures, argument and_ illustta- 
tion, sublimity and satire, all fused into one fiery mass, I rushed on- 
ward and upward, like a burning comet. As for action, Demosthenes 
himself, although his motto was action! action! ! action!!! could 


*A famous Debate, which occured soine ten year's since in the U. 8. Senate be- 
tween the three intellectual Anaks, Clay, Calhoun and Webster. 
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not have called for more. With gestures fast and furious, | swayed 
myself backward and forward, bowing and straightening neal in 
short, sharp jerks, like those of a closing and opening jack-knife. 
Now I flung my arms wildly around me, like a wind-mill in a hurri- 
cane, and then, like a pufling Cyclops, | swung them up and down, 
sledge-hammer-wise, in the most perpendicular style of pump-handle 
oratory. As for violent tropes, a gorgeous metaphors, and unheard- 
of similes, I piled them, one upon the other, in rich, rhetorical confu- 
sion. In the balloon of imagination, I rose to the very heights of 
mystical unmeaningness, and magniloquently swept from star to star 
through an atmosphere of cloudy grandeur. So long as the brandy 
was but incipiently working, I did very well; for though my argument 
had doubtless little strength and less coherence, yet so loud and fierce 
and rapid was my utterance that no mortal could follow it to tell wheth- 
er | was bringing myself, or my opponents to the “ reductio ad absur- 
dum.” But when the combined fires of eloquence and alcohol had 
once thoroughly heated me, I became sadly bewildered, and feeling 
my Dedalean wings melting from my sides, as under the breath of a 
“ compound blow-pipe,” I at once fell * plumb-down”—an immeasura- 
ble, irrecoverable height. Struggling for a moment to regain, if not 
the thread of argument, at least the yarn of rigmarole, 1 got so be- 
mazed in the complications of a labyrinthine sentence, that I could 
extricate myself only by cutting it short off, and that with the employ- 
ment of a triple negative, which, though very good Greek, is very bad 
English. ‘This monstrous anti-climax, and perpendicular descent into 
unfathomable bathos, called forth such a roar of laughter, that | sank 
into my seat, crest-fallen and completely sobered. ‘l'o crown my con- 
fusion, a witty Senior—oh, might [ turn Anthropophagus, with what 
more than South-Sea relish could I canntbalize the jeering tyrant, limb 
by limb !—rose, and drily inquired if I were not a cousin of the boy, 
who, when searching for a lost calf, propounded to a group of stran- 
gers, in genuine Yankee-Antic, the following pregnant interrogative- 
negative: “ Ha’n't nobody among none of you, nowhere about here seen 
nothing of no stray calf, what ha’n’t got no tail?” Compared with the 
quenchless cachinnations that followed this cruel query, the previous 
peals were but as the first small droppings of a “ continental” storm, 
| slunk away in shame unutterable, though more than ever convinced 
of the truth of the theory I had striven so vainly to establish. For, 
had I not “done evil that good might come”? Had I not got drunk 
that I might be eloquent? Had not my pursuit of “expediency” been 
followed by its old, inevitable sequel—a shameful failure—a Waterloo 
defeat? In practicing against my own preaching, had I not spoiled one 
of the finest orators, that ever stormed the hearts of the people, or 
startled the tyrant on his throne’ Relinquishing, from that moment, 
all hope, or wish “ the applause of listening senates to command,” | 
turned again io the quiet, inexhaustible happiness of books. And oh, 
how deep and sweet, how varied and how blameless was my bliss, as 
| walked among the vocal groves that shadow, and drank of the covl 
VoL. 47 
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fountains that refresh, that wide and flowery and unfading world, 
evoked by the poets and scholars of the Past! 


* A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
And fairy-formed, and many -colored things.” Byron. 


Even as some ruined wretch loves to dwell and linger on the peace- 
ful hours, that preceded some black, disastrous change, so I would fain 
bescrawl whole sheets of foolscap, rhapsodizing over the happiness of 
that long and quiet year. After the dire discomfiture detailed above, | 
hoped that inordinate ambition was dead within me. But the serpent 
only slept. ‘To change the figure, my boat, torn loose ‘rom her moor. 
ings by that rhetorical storm, had already shot down the Rapids of the 
Phlegethon, and the brief calm that ensued was but the deceitful 
“smoothness of the torrent’ before it took its final and tremendous 
leap. On revisiting the home of my childhood in the six weeks’ va. 
cation of ’48, I found a portion of my time to lie heavy on my hands. 
One day, the editor of our village paper asked me to write something 
for his columns. I complied. I wrote a poem and a tale. They were 
published, and some people, who perhaps could not distinguish poetry 
from codfish, or sentiment from sauerkraut, praised them to the echo. 
* Hine mihe prima mali labes.” From that day I date my ruin. The 


itch for writing and the lust of praise shot like fire through all my be- 
ing. “Semper ego lector tantum”? | mentally exclaimed. Shall | 
rank forever among the “ fruges consumere nati’? Shall | always be 
omniverous, and not omnivomous also? No! | will turn producer. [| 
have written and been praised. I will write again, and be praised 


yet more. [| will plume my wings for a bolder flight, and perch in 
some of those periodicals which give direction to the national taste, 
and an “ odor of nationality” toa writer's name. My “nom de plume” 
shall ring from the bayous of ‘Texas to the wooded shores of Mem- 
phremagog, and, after enjoying my anonymous glory for a time, my 
muse shall come forth * confessa deam,” and | will sit down in full- 
orbed resplendence on the green Aonian heights. Accordingly I con- 
ceived and papered down two little poems and a brief essay. | mailed 
them, and they were published in a popular magazine—I will not say 
whether the Knickerbocker, or the Southern Literary, or one of the 
Milliner’s monthlies of Philadelphia. I have since continued writing— 
as secretly as if it were a crime, as zealously as if it were a virtue— 
for various periodicals, yours included, as also for the newspapers of 
this and other cities. Some have been published, and many rejected ; 
while most, worthy, it seems, neither to be “ damned,” nor yet forgiv- 
en, remain suspended “ in Limbo Patrum,” uncursed and unbeatified— 
perhaps to be amended by the torturing scissors, perhaps to be purified 
in purgatorial fire. 

3ut ever since the safe delivery of my first-born bantling, and its 
public exhibition in all the pride of types and paper, | have become 
another man—the very antipode of my former self. With the aspira- 
tions of a buok-wright, vanities and vices, whose name is “Legion,” 
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have peopled my intellectual realm. One short year agone and I was 
a quiet, unpretending student, unenvious, unseltish, whose thoughts and 
fancies moved in a sweet, spontaneous round of bookish reveries, and 
lazy, retrospective dreams. ‘Then | could bury myself in a play or a 
poem, a novel or a history, and, drowning my individual consciousness 
in the sentiments of the author, or in the acts and passions of his char- 
acters, | could live long, blessed hours in that wild, imaginary world, 
which, though intangible, is no less real, and far more lovely than this 
visible and outward sphere. ‘Then, too, my love and reverence for all 
that was grand or beautiful in that vast, ideal realm, were so absolute 


and so abstract, that they were almost holy. But now, how changed ! 
how fallen! 


Heu, heu! Quid volui misero mihi? Floribus austrum 
Perditus, et liquidis immmisi footibus apros ! 


The flowers of Fancy are withered by the breath of Care, and the feet 
of Jealousy and wild Ambition have roiled the clear springs of ‘Thought. 
My spiritual firmament, erst so calm and pure, is now darkened by the 
gathering elements of cloud and storm, and its atmosphere is hourly 
riven with sharp, electric shocks. “ Farewell, content! farewell, the 
tranquil mind !” 

I am no longer a “ looker on in Venice.” I have become a man of 
business—jealous, anxious, agitated, restless. No more do | worship 
Literature for her own sweet self, or bring my votive offering to the 
Muses from a pure and simple heart. | am now a priest at their altar, 
and offer sacrifice professionally, not like a private devotee, from genu- 
ine reverence, or unadulterated love, but that | may have my share of 
the fatness. Once, 1 was content to look on Genius in the silence of 
admiring awe, and I watched his kindling features and heard his fer- 
vent words, always with a beating heart and not infrequently with gush- 
ing eyes. Now I am an unfeeling rival of those, on whom | once 
looked as a wrapt spectator. I cannat pause to admire the beauty of 
their forms, the grace of their movements, or the marvel of their speed. 
lam myself in the stadium; I feel myself running neck and neck 
with them, and my care is not to be outstripped. My neck is stretch- 
ed forward with inflexible rigidity, and my gaze is fixed, earnest and 
unswerving, on the goal of glory, that gleams before me through the 
dusty distance. I dare scarce wink, much less turn my eyes on my 
competitors, whether in fear, or wonder, lest that very movement de- 

rive me of the laurel crown, or, more distressing still in this money- 
satel multi-scribbling age, lose me the “ purse of gold,” While | 
was merely a reader, | could accord to all authors, ungrudgingly, their 
rightful meed of praise. Now that I am myself an author, | regard 
them with a brotherly eye, that is, with the jealous leer of a member of 
the same brotherhood. Ina word, | look on all writers, dead, living, 
or to live, as so many odious rivals, whose elevation is my abasement 
—whose riches are my loss—whose triumphs are my own disaster and 
defeat. For every passion of the human mind, and particularly its ca- 
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pacity of admiration, is of a limited extent. Men cannot be enthusias- 
tic always. ‘The world cannot open its eyes, and lift "P its hands, and 
raise its voice in astonished eulogy of everything. The aggregate of 
excitability diffused among mankind, remains from age to age nearly 
unaltered. In the presence, for example, of great events, small inci- 
dents pass by unheeded, while, in default of overwhelming excitements, 
minor objects possess their share of attraction. ‘The more numerous, 
then, the competitors for the world’s applause, the smaller each one’s 
modicum of praise; or, in scientific language, a~<=>: i. e., the 
larger the divisor for this fixed dividend, the less the quotient. | can- 
not, therefore, but regard all authors, past, present, and to come, as ri- 
val luminaries, each contributing to’ pale my ineffectual fire.” More 
particularly, as the plebeian pauper has always eyed the opulent patri- 
cian with glances of jealousy and hatred, so am I forced to view with 
indignant antipathy the rich and noble aristocracy of mind. For had 
they not said and printed almost all the best things, which can be 
thought of, and that in the best possible manner, [ should doubtless 
have said and printed many or most of them myself. 1 am envious of 
Addison, and jealous of Irving, 1 look upon Milton as the wearer of 
my predestined laurels, and Pope as the preédccupant of my rightful 
throne—but at Homer and Shakespeare | cast an eye of the bitterest 
malignance ; for are they not the original and mighty reservoirs of 
most that is choice in language or beautiful in thought?) By what right 
did these literary Nimrods overrun and subject the world of Imagina- 
tion? Did the accident of primogeniture give these unscrupulous land- 
lopers the privilege of “ squatting” over all the wilderness of Feeling, 
and claiming a “ pre-emptionary” right to a whole continent of wit! 
Our ancestors be hanged! What have they left to us but their miser- 
able originality, or bald common-place, or barren imita- 
tion 

My chief reading is now in obscure or obsolete writers. I am less 
painfully affected with a sense of inferiority, and I can filch an occa- 
sional jewel with less risk of detection. ‘The perusal of first-rate au- 
thors has ceased to be a pleasure. ‘Their splendor pains my eyes, and 
I never consult them but for three objects——first, to discover, Deli- 
lah-like, the secret of their super-human power: second, to disguise 
their beauties, and pass them as my own: and, third, to make avowed 
quotations. In all these aims | am constantly fretted and baffled. The 
charm, that endows them with their beauty and their strength is subtle, 
elusive, impalpable as air. It is as real, yet intangible, as vital, yet 
unseizable, as the essence of the soul. It is the mystic principle, and 
uncounterfeited gift of Genius. As for their jewels, 1 cannot success- 
fully steal them. Before they can be disguised beyond detection, they 
must be so fractured, discolored and disfigured, that their beauty and 
nobleness are gone. My only gain from them is in direct quotations. 
Here, again, | am wofully distressed. ‘The most beautiful are the most 
obvious, and these have been quoted and quoted till they are worn to 
tatters. ‘The less hackneyed are also less beautiful, and are seldom 
“apropos” to the context. 1 have three large books filled with extracts 
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from various authors—pregnant sentiments, and happy phrases. ‘They 
are mostly new ; but I find them hard to introduce. ‘| have sometimes 
written a whole half-page, diverting the natural course of thought, for 
the sole purpose of finding a fair pretext to insert them. As an in- 
stance, | have vaialy striven through a dozen articles dexterously to 
employ a line of Byron—certainly the most graphic and life-like in the 
world, Seeing no prospect of employing it appropriately, unless | 
were to write a Sternly “* Sentimental Tour through France,” | have 


determined to get rid of it at once, “ apropos des bottes.” So bere | 
lug it in, head and shoulders ; 


* By the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone.” 


But quotations embarrass me greatly in another way. | am afraid not 
to quote freely, lest my reading may be thought limited. Moreover if my 
own writing be dull, these “ borrowings” may serve to embellish, enli- 
ven and enrich it. On the other hand, if I quote too largely, | may be 
thought unoriginal and unfruitful. ‘The reader, also, may see too clear- 
ly the superiority of the woof over the warp—of the quotations over the 
context, and [| may be miserably eclipsed by a blaze of my own 
kindling. 

My miseries are not yet half recounted. Every circumstance sur- 
rounding the composition, publication and reception of my pieces is 
pregnant with anxiety, or vexation. In composing, | am wretchedly 
ata loss what to retain, and what expunge. I have read heedfully 
the rhetorical directions of Quinctilian, Blair, and Campbell. ‘They 
only make “ confusion worse confounded.” They commend the full- 
ness of Livy--they eulogize the condensation of ‘Tacitus: which 
shall I adopt? | appreciate the strength of a vigorous brevity—TI see 
the beauty of rotund completeness. If [ strive for each, shall [ miss 
of both? or can erring mortal hit the happy medium! I fear to say too 
much, lest it prove wearisome—I am loth to omit any idea, lest 1 be 
one which some man, woman, or child will especially admire. An 
author’s vanity generally leads me to insert all, and hence | fear my 
style is prolix and “stretchy” as caoutchouc. ‘Then, too, | am often 
sadly puzzled between the love of immediate applause, and the de- 
sire of an enduring reputation. 1 am reluctant to write my very best 
in fugitive magazines, fost I have not good things enough remaining to 
furnish out the many larger works, either planned, or already on the 
stocks, and destined for immortality. In this fear, though not without 
a long struggle, [ concluded to keep my best paragraphs out of this 
very article. ‘The full description of my schoo| days | have reserved, 
intending it to form nine graphic chapters in a Novel now commenced 
with the title of “ ‘The Life and Loves of Timothy ‘Tickletoe, Gent :”. 
A “ vari-form” and pleasant picture of student-lile | have retained for 
another novel to be called “ ‘I'he Yalensians,” or “The Mysteries of 
New Haven.” ‘The numerous other points, in this piece lightly touched 
on, | have resolved to hammer out in extenso, and publish under the 
name of “ Miseries of Authorship.” ‘The Messrs. Harper, by the 
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way, have not yet replied to my note, inquiring whether they thought 
such a work would sell. But I am distressed on the other hand, 
to think that of the seven Metaphysical Treatises, five Histories, 
four Epics, eleven Novels, and nine Miscellaneous Gatherings, al- 
ready commenced, or projected, it may be that not one will ever 
reach completion, ‘The lamp of life may go out, or the light of mind 
be extinguished. Beside, they thicken so fast upon me, that they dis- 
tract me, and obstruct each other. ‘Then, too, is not a bird in the hand 
worth too, yes, a dozen in the bush?) And may not my magazine arti- 
cles, if bereft of my choicest thoughts, become flat, unreadable, and 
alas! un-praise-worthy, On reflection, therefore, | think that, if this 
article render your July “ Literary” popular enough to call for a second 
edition, | will get you to publish the portions, here excluded, in an ap- 
ndix. 

P Bet after I have completed a piece to my satisfaction, 1 am more 
miserable than ever. | am intolerably anxious before its appearance, 
lest it be not published, and after its publication, lest it be not praised. 
An anonymous and unsuspected author, | lounge restlessly from room 
to room, hoping to hear a chance note of commendation from some one 
who has read and liked it. With beating heart and eager ear, | stray 
among public places, sit absorbed in reading-rooms, walk slowly and 
anxiously by groups of chatting students, and—shall | confess it ’— 
I, at times, beneath the open college windows, enact the nocturnal 
eaves-dropper, listening with unutterable yearnings for some casual 
laudation. Alas! I am but seldom gratified. Oftener1 hear the “civil 
sneer,” the open laugh, or the cool, critical, damnatory sentence. More 
than once I have mistaken the allusion, and been made happy by enco- 
miums, or wretched by censures, that had no reference tome. But 
what means this silent neglect of my numerous writings? Have men 
combined to persecute me by their indifference, or have the fates col- 
leagued to keep far from my wishful ears those breezes of applause, 
which have become the very air I breathe, and the very life I live? It 
cannot be that my writings are unworthy of commendation. Oh, no! 
the thought would kill me. But this is a selfish age, stinted in its 
praise, unmeasured in its censure. 

Among collegians I have little solace. Some never read, and oth- 
ers cannot appreciate. Seniors are high, cold and careless. They 
are old warriors, and have “seen the elephant.” They have been 
“through the mill,” and have had all enthusiasm ground out of them. 
Many of them are in love, others have grown anxious and worldly, and 
the rest, wearied by three years application to books and sciences, turn 
their backs on magazines in general, and yours in particular, lazily re- 
posing on their laurels, and “ dreaming of days to come.” Juniors are 
Jealous, ‘They are on the “quarter stretch,” and the critical “ distance 
post” looms full in view. Relative positions are on the point of ascer- 
tainment, and animosities and jude run high. In that year the 
oe pd characters, brought by Cadmus into Greece, and among 
which may be named w\~ acquire a sudden and surprising interest 
Juniors, then, cannot be expected to praise an anonymous writer, excep 
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cautiously and faintly ; for they may unwittingly commend a dreaded 
rival. Sophomores are engaged in hard study, or harder frolicking, 
and have no leisure for general literature. Beside, they are usually 
pert and conceited, as we were last year, and as Freshmen will be 
next year. They have attained the height of wisdom, and, too well 
satisfied with themselves to indulge in either praise or censure, they 
sit, like the gods of Epicurus, wrapped up in their own divinity, or 
glancing with supreme indifference at the world outspread beneath 
them. ‘The Freshmen are my chief, my only comfort. They look up, 
not down. If slightly green, they are honest and unhackneyed, and 
may well glory in their verdure. Fieve carelessly thrown some of my 
writings in the way of two or three of them, and on being asked how 
they liked them, they gave them at once a warm, full, free-hearted pan- 
egyric—a panegyric dashed by no “ adversative particles,” no restrict- 
ive “ howevers,” no qualifying “ buts.” Catch a Sophomore, a Junior, 
or a Senior praising without a “ limitation”! Catch a weasel asleep! 
Well do they know—the calculating misers!—that every ounce of eu- 
logy expended on one, is just so much substracted from the general 
stock, and diminishes each share-holder’s “small peculiar.” But oh, how 
| love them—those three unworn, unselfish, unsophisticated, enthusias- 
tic, eulogistic Freshmen! | have taken them under my especial patron- 
age. ‘They came here * bears,” and | have made them“ lions.” | have 
treated them to the fattest oysters, the choicest wines, and the most 
flavorous Havanas. | even introduced them to my sweetheart—my 
sweetheart now alas! no longer. Their delicate taste and courageous 
honesty deserve all encouragement, and | will protect them even against 
my own classmates. 

I stated that this new mania had ruined me as a companion. In 
truth, | have become silent, abstracted and unsocial. Once, among my 
friends | was esteemed a capital companion, a merry blade, the prince 
of “ good fellows.” 1 had no ambition, no envy, no jealousy, no broils. 
I was good-tempered and communicative, healthy and happy. I had 
pocket-money to meet all reasonable wants, and liberality to share it 
with my friends. I possessed just that grade of small wit and repar- 
tee (puns excepted) which, tickling but not wounding, gives life to or- 
dinary conversation, and gently exhilarates an idle hour. ‘Then, too, 
after books, my strongest predilection was sociable communion. What 
was to prevent me from being a pleasant fellow? But now, apart from 
the secret and restless excitement of my mind, I am afraid to converse 
naturally and freely lest | say some good thing, worthy of print, but 
which I cannot print, because I should not only ,endanger my secret 
but I should be thought repeating myself—a sad reputation, for one 
who would be thought inexhaustibly fertile. Moreover, the mental, as 
well as the material soil is limited in productiveness, and, if overforced, 
will soon exhaust itself. ‘Therefore co husband my resources, un- 
less | wish to consume and fritter away in ephemeral,*retail exhibi- 
tions the treasures which I intend shall display their congregated blaze 
in Fame’s eternal temple. For the last twelvemonth | have declined 
in society to be either wise, or witty, sententious, or pathetic, taking a 
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prudent care not to weaken my productive faculty, or lessen my exist- 
ing store. Hence | have grown so dull and taciturn, that most of my 
former friends have abandoned me, and the few who remain, seem ap- 
prehensive, and with reason, that I am falling into a kind of moping, 
melancholy madness. And what vexes me most of all, is to find, as | 
usually do, that the witticisms, which I had suppressed in company, 
and which were of just the caliber for social pleasantry, are cither 
forgotten, or have no point on paper. 

But this “cacoethes scribendi” and fame-craving thirst, which “ grows 
by what it feeds” on, has also impoverished my purse. Beside the 
great consumption of pens and paper, and the cost of curious, auxiliary 
books, and the post-payment of half a dozen long articles per week, | 
have spent a great deal in purchasing witticisms of all kinds, and par- 
ticularly puns. Of these latter | ama great admirer, perhaps because 
I cannot easily make them myself. But my chum, whom I shall call 
Harry, and who always was an inveterate smoker, has now become an 
inveterate and most prolific punster. He was always skillful at these 
funny little word-twists ; but since I began to buy them of him, his fer- 
tility is so surprising that one would think he studied nothing else. 
The traffic commenced as follows. One day last autumn, just after | 
had commenced authorizing, he remarked that the handkerchief, given 
as a love-pledge by Othello to Desdemona, might with double justice 
be called a “ gage d’ amour,” (gage de Moor), because it was taken 
from a Moor. [| half suspect that this is not only a poor pun, but an 
old one. But then it so tickled my fancy, that I desired greatly to sport 
it as my own, and I tendered him a dozen cigars for his copy-right. 
Now Harry has a great many wants, and but a small allowance. Be. 
side many smaller items, his cigars alone used to cost him a yearly 
$100. Perceiving here, like a genuine Yankee, a chance of drivinga 
lucrative trade, he resolved to coin his wit into dollars, and grow a to- 
bacco crop in his brain. From that moment, then, he has been inces- 
santly punning and smoking at my expense. Sometimes, as I look at 
him beneath his cloudy canopy, rolling the fragrant vapor from his 
mouth, puff! pull! puff! and ejaculating a hail-storm of puns, pop! 
pop! pop! | take him to be a steam-driven punning-machine. At the 
moment they always seem worthy to sparkle in some of my projected 
articles ; and so we generally strike a bargain. His price varies, ac- 
cording to quality, from one cigar to twenty, and as the cunning rascal 
can read in my face the exact grade of my admiratoin, he rises corres- 
pondingly in his charges. [| have already recorded above 570 of bis puns 
and bon mots, which have cost me about 4000 prime cigars, or $0.20 
apiece. It has precluded my buying any books or clothes this term. 
The worst of it is, that by the time they grow cold, they appear worth- 
less, or else | can never manage to introduce them with apposite feli- 
city. He has very honestly observed his part of the contract in never 
repeating them elsewhere. In fact, | believe he disposes of his whole 
crop to me, as he says [ am the most liberal buyer in the market. But 
I strongly suspect him of bringing some of other people’s growth to 
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my warehouse, and sometimes I find he has made me pay for jokes as 
old as Hierocles. 

Yesterday morning he imposed on me grossly as to quality. He 
remarked that, were a flea to bite a man in a sense opposite to a priori, 
he might be said to “ phlebotomize” (flea-bottomize) him. He saw by 
my grinning mouth and sparkling eyes that [ was greatly pleased with 
his conduplicated pun, and he would not bate one jot from a half-dol- 
lar’s worth of cigars and‘porter. I furnished them, and soon the por- 
ter went into, and the cigars out of his mouth. But in the evening, 
reflecting that there are no vers in that part of the body, and that if 
there were, fleas do not apparently draw blood, | warmly insisted on 
his taking back the pun as defective. He as stoutly refused, allegin 
that at the time of sale he did not know the article to be unsound ; ~ 
that, at last, its faultiness was chargeable to the first nomenclators of 
our language, who should have given the name of * flea” to the “ mus- 
quito.” ‘The dispute ran high—I! demanding of him, and he stubbornly 
declining, to refund the money. He finally told me that the money was 
out of the question, and the porter was irrevocably lost ; but that, as 
the exhalations of the cigars were still floating abou, us, he would get 
Professor S to decompose the air of the room, and whatever 
tobacco-smoke should be disengaged should be bottled up for my bene- 
fit. ‘This was adding insult to injury, and | have never been so angry 
with him during our three years contubernation | spitefully offered 
to return him all his rascally puns for an accepted order for a coat at 
K ’s. He coolly replied that “ he would not give a button for the 
entire assortment ;” and he furthermore advised me, “ if | wished to 
get rid of my ‘ old goods,’ not to offer them Aere, where they were at a 
discount, but to go peddling them off through the country, where they 
might command a handsome premium.” ‘This, too, when they were 
allof his own brand! 1 could have thrown him out of the window! 
But he is in most points a good fellow, and for “ Auld lang syne’'s” sake 
I reluctantly forgave him. 

Last night, by way of peace-offering, he invited me to a supper at 
’s :—a frequent resort of his, and where he owes an old and con- 
siderable bill.. Well, the fowls were broiled “ comme wu faut,” the 
wines were perfect, and all the accessories in admirable keeping. 
Harry, who is something of a gourmand, was high in spirits, and pro- 
fuse in eulogy, frequently exclaiming ‘ Excellent! superexcellent ! 
Really, Mr. , | must give you infinite credit for your suppers.” 
Our worthy host, who is a bit of a wag, at last drily responded, * Why, 
friend Harry, | dare say you are sincere; and so am | in saying, | 
hope IT sha’n’t have to give you infinite eredit for them, too!” [| was 
so delighted with Harry's confusion, and the goodness of the repartee, 
that I ordered fresh wine and cigars by way of bribing them both to 
silence, till | should have the honor of ushering it intothe world. The 
joke cost me $1.87}, and here you have it bran-new, as | believe, 
though perhaps it may have taken an airing years ago in Joe Miller's 
venerable omnibus. But this business is getting too expensive, and | 
begin to think the employment of this “ foreign stock” as dishonest as 
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it is difficult. I am resolved, therefore, to dispose of this “ sinking 
fund,” which has nearly sunk my funds, and to rely, hereafter, on my 
own “ floating capital”—the resources of the minute. | offer the whole 
Jot to any aspiring young punster, Freshman or Sophomore, for $25,'V',, 
which is less than one-fourth of the cost. 

I come now to the final and crowning sorrow brought on me by my 
new and devouring passion In a certain sweet quarter of this sweet 
“ City of Elms,” there blooms, you must know, a blushing rose-bud— 
a fair, young girl just ripening into womanhood, whom I had the happi- 
ness to appropriate, amidst her deepening glow, and while “ the dew 
of her youth was yet fresh upon her.” The purity of her mind, the 
grace of her movements, the music of her accents, and the liquid lustre 
of her eyes, I shall not attempt to describe—for they are indescribable. 
Her picture will be drawn best and briefest in that golden line of Allan 
Ramsay :— 


“ Wild, witty, winsome, beautiful, and young.” 


We had come to an understanding that not long after the close of my 
college course, we should endeavor, by entering into a joint-stock part- 
nership, to “ divide our sorrows and multiply our joys.” I will call 
her Fanny—for that is a sweet and pretty name—though there is never 
a Fanny in the wide world so pretty and so. sweet as she. Once a 
week, or so, | was accustomed to pass with her a few delicious hours, 
and her soft, endearing ways, and the thrilling —_ of one day calling 
her my own—all my own—were to my spirit like a constant inhala- 
tion of exhilarating gas. One evening, last April, I called on her and 
after conversing on various topics for a while, | took up the April No. 
of the Magazine. Now | must premise these five facts—that | 
had subscribed for this Magazine in Fanny’s name ; that, though I 
sometimes wrote for it, Fanny did not know it; that she was a little 
inclined to innocent satire ; that I had an article in that very No. ; and 
that, as I since think, that article was particularly empty, silly, and 
bombastic. “ Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus,” you know. Prompt- 
ed at once by an Author’s craving for praisé, and a lover’s anxiety to 
see whether his mistress admires his effusions, I asked her, as if cas- 
ually, how she liked the “ Blank verses to a Dove.” “ You don’t know 
who wrote them, do you, Charles ?” said she. (I'll call myself Charles, 
through that's not my name by a long shot.) ‘“ No, indeed,” said J, 
carelessly ; “ I happened to look at them, and haven't read them through 
yet.” “ Well, then,” replied she, “ I think they were written bya 
great goose, and would better be entitled ‘ Lines to a Gosling.’” I sat 
shocked, petrified, speechless, pulseless. Had she glanced at my 
face, she would have seen a horror that would have made her pause. 
But she continued innocently, “ ‘They are well called ‘ blank’ verses, 
for they seem blank alike of melody, of poetry, and of reason.” An 
author's nature could endure no more. Quivering with suppressed pas- 
sion, | remarked, “ If you think so very meanly of these verses, Miss 
Fanny, it is clear J never can suit you; for J think them excellent in 
every sense.” “ Charles,” said she, laying her hand kindly in mine, 
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“you must be the author, and I did not know it. I have unconsciously 
wounded you. Forgive me.” I threw her hand from me, replying in 
a heightened voice, and with a face of scarlet, “] suppose, Miss, you 
judge me to be its author because, as you say, it is devoid alike of har- 
mony and of sense.” “ Dear Charles,” said she again, with a sweet- 
ness that should have soothed a tiger, “ you would make but a poor ex- 
pounder of oracles. You are mistaken. [| conjectured only from your 
sudden anger, otherwise causeless, and I beg you to forgive me. Be- 
side, | read the piece but hastily, and from a closer perusal, might 
form a different judgment.” But I was in no coaxable humor; for 
the devil was unchained within me. “A thousand thanks, Miss, and 
more, if you desire them. But [ do not covet from your kindness a 
hypocritical praise of what you had not the taste to appreciate.” 
“ Well, Sir,” said she, with flashing eyes, “ if this be a fair specimen 
of your temper, you well said that you would not suit me.” “1 know 
not how that may be, Miss,” I replied, straightening myself up a la po- 
ker ; “ but 1 am quite certain you will never suit me ; for your sarcas- 
tic tongue would fire a statue. Good evening Miss.” “ Good evening 
Sir,” said she, now rightfully indignant, “ 1 wish you joy of your amia- 
ble disposition. Would you not better take with you your ‘ Lines to a 
Gosling’? Should the little musician ever grow to healthy goosehood, 
it may furnish additional feathers for your cap.” How | wished her to 
be a man, that I might kill her! Swallowing my gorge perforce, I 
stalked up town in about the tallest rage I ever boiled in. ‘That night 
I read over with savage gusto Juvenal's Sixth Satire—the most mer- 
ciless invective ever launched by brutal man on the head of gentle wo- 
man. I even commenced translating it with the purpose of sending 
her a copy. But “with the morning cool repentance came.” | des- 
patched her an apologetic note, which was returned unopened. In the 
evening I called on her, sending in the most suppliant excuses. But 
she merely wrote me a “curt notelet,” stating that “ what had given 
me a hasty fever the previous evening, had produced in her a chronic 
chill, and that consequently she was, and should continue to be indis- 
posed—to be seen.” Not being of a temper to humiliate myself by ex- 
cessive submission, I have never called on her, or sent card or mes- 
sage since. But I have seen her several times in the street, pale, se- 
rene, and beautiful, and I have turned away with a quick, sharp pang 
at the heart, followed by hours and days of blue-devilish despondence 
and amorous regret. 

This closes the chapter of my woes. On each particular I could 
have enlarged almost to infinity ; for fresh thoughts were continually 
popping their heads in, with looks so imploring, that it was almost im- 

ssible to tell them “not at home,” and slam the door to in their faces. 
But I did not wish to “ bestow all my tediousness on your worships.” 
By the foregoing recital you perceive that this pen-and-ink pestilence, 
this type-oid fever, has distracted my philosophy, poisoned my literary 

leasure, annihilated my social standing, turned my purse into an “ ex- 
austed receiver,” and breathed a deadly blight upon my love. I have 
in vain tried every sanatory regimen, physical and moral. I have read 
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Juvenal and Johnson on the “ Love of Fame.” They aggravated the 
disease, for | was continually pining that J had not written those beau- 
tiful pieces, or projecting something to surpass them. I have lived on 
cold water and cucumbers, and whatever else is cooling and depletive, 
But as | reduced my body, my mind grew more active and feverish 
than ever. The coming vacation | shall try the “ Water-cure.” If 
that does not relieve me, I shall surrender to the certainty of an early 
death. For if Magazine-articles affect me so terribly, | am sure a duo- 
decimo will give me the dyspepsia, an octavo shatter my nervous sys- 
tem, a quarto flush my cheek with the deadly “ hectic,” and a folio “ 
me in the grave. 

Should any one ask “ is this sketch fact or fiction?” I will state, 
privately and confidentially of course, that perhaps it is, perhaps it isn’t ; 
or, in the guarded language of the old lady, when asked her opin- 
ion whether there was any such thing as a “ mare’s nest;”’ “ Wall, 
now, there mought be, and there moughtn’t be, but, then agin, there 
mought be.” At all events, authorship has its dangers and its vices ; 
and among them, my fellow-students, “ guard against ambition ; by that 
sin fell” your servant. 

I have the honor, Messrs. Editors, to remain, yours, if you publish ; 
yours doubly, if you praise, 

‘AN AUTHOR.’ 


CATULLUS-* 


NotwitnsTanpino the great number of persons who obtain a degree 
by a four years’ residence at college, there are very few who know the 
character and extent of the literature of Greece and Rome. ‘The pe- 
rusal, more or less critical, of Virgil and Horace, of selections from 
Sallust and Livy, from Cicero and ‘Tacitus, is far from bestowing a 
complete knowledge of the treasures contained in the Latin language. 
Still less does the amount of Greek acquired in a collegiate course, 
make manifest all the beauties and «'. full worth of Grecian poetry, 
eloquence, and philosophy. By the perusal of the works which col- 
lege laws prescribe, we only enter an extensive garden full of fruit and 
flowers. A further study of ancient authors would bestow the fruit, 
and enhance the enjoyment of the flowers of the classics. But few 
reap the harvest which might be gathered from the broad field where 
poets, orators, and philosophers have toiled and sown the seed. ‘This 
cannot be ascribed to the draught from the classical fountain which is 
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obtained at college ; since by this all must be filled with the desire to 
drink deeper and longer of what is sweeter than nectar. 

The lack of proper text-books which undoubtedly exists, may par- 
tially account for this neglect of ancient literature. While we have an 
abundance of editors of such classical works as are read in a regular 
course of education, there are few or none who have stepped aside 
from this beaten path to assist us in acquiring a knowledge of the less 
familiar portions of antique lore. On the other hand, the reason why 
so few are found to edit the works not required to be read in a fashion- 
able course, is, doubtless, that there are so few who pursue the ancient 
languages farther than they are compelled to pursue them. But 
ifa general demand be made for text-books, scholars will supply the 
demand ; or if text-books be furnished, it is accordant with expenence 
to declare, that purchasers will be found who will also be readers. 
Accordingly, we are glad to be able to register the present contribution 
of Mr. Bristrep to the number of classical text-books, especially since 
it seems calculated to increase the attention of students to the ancient 
languages. 

Critics, whose opinions have very much weight in the literary world, 
have long since declared, that the writings of CatruLLus possess great 
and peculiar merits. He lived in the golden age of Roman literature ; 
his birth having occurred about 85 B.C., his death forty-three years 
afterwards, B. C.42. We are informed that he was of good family 
and fortune ; but as appears from his Odes, he was so profligate and 
extravagant as to be compelled to mortgage one of his villas. ‘That 
he was a good Greek scholar, and that, too, when Greek learning was 
not fashionable at Rome, is evident from the fact that he has * translated 
Greek poems into Latin verse, and in his writings has expressed the 
simplicity, the grace, and the vigor of the Greek muse in a manner un- 
approached by any other Roman.” * 

The chief productions of Catullus which have survived to our day, 
are; the “ Epithalamium of Peleus and Thetis,” and “ Concerning 
Atys.” Besides these he wrote numerous Odes on a variety of sub- 
jects, chiefly, however, to commemorate his loves and his rivalries. 
The elegance of his playfulness and the deep feeling which is often 
manifest, at once win for him the favor of the reader. When he pleas- 
es, he is familiar without being vulgar and is sublime without being 
bombastic. Some of his amatory effusions to Lesbia are unequaled 
in their ardor of sentiment and choiceness of expression. ‘The * La- 
ment at the death of Lesbia’s Sparrow,” breathes a fervency of affec- 
tion which always characterizes the true poet, and is unsurpassed in 
beauty. ‘The expression: 


* Qui nunc it, per iter tenebricosum, 
Iliuc, unde negant redire quemquam :” 


(which occurs in it,) will be recognized as remarkably similar to the 
English : “the bourne whence no traveler returns.” 


* Biographical Notice, p. 10, Mr. Bristed’s edition. 
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fd Both Virgil and Horace, however they may excel Catullus in other 


respects, must yield to him, in the expression of the passions. As 
by an amatory poet we know of no superior to the Veronian; and, we 
think, all who read his Odes to Lesbia, will award to him the palm for 
‘aa heart-gushing love-verses. But the delicacy of sentiment and elegance 
of expression which generally prevails, are sometimes sadly forgotten, 
and the grossest impurity of thought and of word take their place. No 
et ever stood so much in need of a prudent expurgator as Catullus, 
“ the case of other writers, we are often compelled to accept of all 
i they have written or none, so intimately is the obscene blended with 
, the excellences of their works. But with Catullus, the matter is dif- 
iy ferent. When he sinks into impurity, he seems to lose his poetry 
with his morality, so that by expurgation no poetic beauty is lost, while 
aT the reader avoids some of the grossest passages in the whole range of - 
ie) language. In the English edition, which Mr. Bristed has adopted as 
the basis of his “ Selections,” the expurgation is complete ; while in the 
German editions to be found in our Society Libraries nothing is omit- 
ted, their phlegmatic editors deeming it a duty to print every word our 
author wrote whether worthy to be read or not. 
y In a work like the present, the character of the Notes is an import. 
oh ant consideration. One who has perused a “ pocket edition without 
f notes,” can well afford to hear a tirade against annotations, and still 
| give in his approval to the labors of critical editors. ‘There can be no 
good reason why explanations of meters and of obscure allusions 
should not be collected and printed in connection with the text. When 
this is not done, the student is obliged to rummage metrical grammars 
and classical dictionaries, to find what might be expressed in a note of 
a few lines, with much greater clearness and satisfaction to him. Un- 
less the mere labor of thumbing several volumes is in itself an advan- 
tage, and we do not conceive it to be, the assistance of a judicious ed- 
itor is of great value. 

Such Mr. Bristed has shown himself to be. The notes, both origi- 
nal and selected, are calculated to assist where assistance is needed, 
and to give rise to an affection for the author and for the classics gene- 
rally. All of the ideas advanced or endorsed by Mr. B., do not agree 
entirely with those entertained by some other scholars of high merit. 
Nor is it to be expected. ‘The construction and meters of a dead lan- 
guage furnish an ample field for discussion and for honest difference of 
opinion, Still every one will coincide with us in the assertion, that 
‘ Mr. Bristed deserves well of every reader of Catullus for this edition 
of the poet's works. E. H. R. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Tuene! Reader, wasn't that cleverly done, though! Didn't we achieve our edit- 
orial bow then, in “ about the tallest,” or rather, in the lowest style known in the fash- 
ionable, at least, the College world ! If, however, our salam did not suit you, friend, 
we are really sorry, exceedingly #o,—but it is too late—we can't try it again—and, 
besides we think it was “ done up” after the most approved Parisian manner, and shall 


decidedly object, therefore, to repeat it, except by private aud special request. Aud 
now you are looking for an Editor's Table, niles ; 


* All neat and complete, 
And slick all over; 
Jest like, I snum, a bran new barn 
Right in a lot of clover,” 


as a long-limbed, whistling and whittling Yankee, who had gone “out West” from 
some place “ down East” to speculate, but who, smit suddenly with the “ love of song,” 
had become an ardeut devotee of the Muse, and a hair-brained rider of a Rozinantean 
Pegasus, so felicitously and graphically said of a certain village which met his admi- 
ring eyes somewhere on the banks of the Muskingum or Ohio, or—or—we don't 
know what river it was—we only remember the fact, that is all. But we intended to 
ask you, reader, what you wished us to talk about at this our present interview ;— 
whether you desired our “ confab” to be of a somewhat familiar and social sort, or 
more formal in its character—whether it should be on some special topic, or of a het- 
erogeneous and miscellaneous nature. Have you any subject to propose, adapted for 
our mutual edification and amusement, or shall we discourse about matters in general, 
with now and then a brief dash at something in particular, as for instance, Our Maga 
—College doings—the weather—the cholera—vacations, etc.; or shall we start some 
interesting theme for debate, as “* Whether the Moon has any tother side, or no,” or, 
“Whether Freshmen are properly eligible to the office of Sophomores ;"—the same 
query may apply to Sophs. in respect to Juniors, with even greater interest ;—or, 
“ Whether two and two, Se really, after all, make four ;" or any 
other important questions which may be worthy of debate? The latter is doubtless 
the most agreeable as well as the wisest course—besides, it is “rather warm about 
these days,” as the old Almanacs used to say, and to bring three consecutive ideas 
within moderate distance of each other in the month of July, is a task of no small 
difficulty, and consequently it cannot be expected that when they are brought into 
collision, any very astonishing number of sparks should be elicited for your illumima- 
tion. An Editor, we are well aware, is expected to be a huge wit—a prodigiously 
humorous biped, who has only to open his mouth, and instanter there gushes out, like 
bottled beer, a torrent of jokes, witticisms, puns, satirical cuts atid comical dashes, 
sparkling, foaming, in an endless stream, and sending up a cloud of aroma, pleasant 
to the senses, and bewitching as exhilarating gas. e, however, are not sufliciently 
acute to appreciate the reasonableness of this expectation ; we object to this tacit de- 
mand—we think it absurd, a thing preposterous per se. If you don’t agree with us in 
this, just try it, my friend, for once—get into our editorial chair some one of these 
days—thermometer up to 98° in the shade—air pulseless as that of an oven —the sky 
like molten brass over your head, and clouds of dust pouring in at your window ;—try 
to be witty now—-d'ye give it up !—rather wari business, you think—so do we. 


Talking about editorial chairs will serve to remind you, reader, that you are at pres- 
ent, in an editorial “ Sanctam”—a place supposed to be highly literary in its atmos- 
phere and possessing all ible accessories to the enjoyment of life—filled with fun 
—crammed in every nook and corner with jests, quaint couceits, and hurnorods hits at 
every body and every thing—stacks of puns all “cut and dried” under the table— 
piles of Jepigrams, burlesques and caricatures, ready to be fulminated in the very next 
No.—and whole cartloads of literature, destined to immortalize their authors, lying on 
every shelf. Whether this is the case with our editorium, we shal! not venture to say. 
The most that we can do is to offer you our hospitality —tender you a cordial welcome, 
give you our arm-chair, make you at home, aud—do you smoke’ you do, eh !—sorry 
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for it, we don't—we were cured of that habit years ago; so smoked that we were 
cured in a physical sense completely, and have never fingered a cigar since. Was it 
not a lucky escape we effected then, reader, from the regions of smokedom, and,—if 
you use the weed in question, would it not be well—it is a mere suggestion—had you 
not better follow our plan? ‘T'ry it once for six months or so—do? ; 


Vacation ! doesn’t the word sound pleasantly in the ear as one utters it? Does it 
not flow smoothly over the tongue, calling up delightful remembrances of past pleas- 
ures and awaking as vivid anticipations of future joys? Well, there is a vacation be- 
fore us, and wehave never watched for the autumnal equinox and the signs of decadent 
summer with greater interest than during this sultry season. How wearily beneath 
this torrid sky the weeks “slow-circling” drag themselves along! But it will not be 
so long, reader, we guess it won't, oh, no— 


“ There's a good” vacation “ coming !” etc. 


Then what fishing excursions, what bewitching, care-dispelling rambles in the dim, 
quiet woods,— 


“ the forests 
God's first temple” — 


what freedom from books and the toil of study, what evenings for pleasant visits, what 
mornings, cool and breezy, for undisturbed and silent thought—all this and much more ! 
Of course, we don't allude to ourself in we | such connection—not in the least, oh, 
certainly not, do aot believe it—we only make the observation, applicable in a general 
sense, that wild ducks and pigeons may expect a “little more grape” than usual about 
those days—black squirrels will be seen turning remarkable somersets, and describing 
parabolas off the trees—fish, trout, for example, will be noticed trying to swim on the 
grass, and various other things will take place which we cannot now particularize. 


We had intended to perpetrate an extensive Table for your benefit, reader, in this 
No. but we fear this may not be—we have received a sudden intimation that we must 
economize in the matter of space, as we have already reached “ the jumping off place” 
in our Editors’ ollapod, so we must end our lucubratious rather abruptly. 

We feel that we must apologize for the extreme length of the article entitled “ Rem- 
iniseences” &c, but it could not well be abridged or divided. Nothing but its peculiar 
character prevented its rejection. We hope it will be acceptable to our readers. We 
intend to reform in this matter in future Nos. of our Maga. 

On account of the space occupied by the Prize Essays, several articles intended 
for this number have necessarily been excluded. ‘They will appear in due time. 
Among these we may mention * Lines to * * *®, on receiving a white Rose-bud,” 
* National Congress,” ete. 

* Our Calamities often emanate from ourselves” is most decidedly rejected. It is 
lamentably deficient in energy, point, measure, and general execution, so that it 
would honor neither the author nor the Magazine. We recommend him to use the 
scissors freely, when he attempts another poem of the sort, or else we must for him, 
aud editors’ shears are savage instruments, merciless in the extreme. 

The next number will be published about the 7th of August. 

We have space only fora brief notice of our Exchanges. “The Indicator” de- 
serves much praise for the tone of its articles, at least, we can say this of the last No. 
We wish our brethren at Auberst all possible success in their noble enterprize. 

_ “The University Magazine” has much that is entertaining in its issues and we so- 
licit from its conductors a punctual exchange. 

“ The Collegian” is equally successful in its efforts to gratify its readers. We should 
be glad to excerpt from its pages some amusing hits, ceuld we find space. 

e cloxe with a suggestion to contributors that they hand in their articles for publi- 
cation early in the mouth, that no delay may be needlessly occasioned your Editors. 
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